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magazine 


subseriptions 


at a tremendous saving! 


When ordering your magazine subscriptions accept the huge 
reductions we offer to libraries. Our service includes the ordering 


of subscriptions to all domestic and foreign magazines and news- 


papers. 


During the past year 641 librarians Our intangible service must he ex- 
awarded their orders to us for the first penienced to be appreciated for how 
time because of our low prices and be- pn a ee ee 
cause of our extraordinary helpful 
service. In fact you will find no more 
complete service anywhere. 


prompt, courteous reply to letters, rap- 


id adjustment of complaints, the confi- 
dence that comes with placing your list 

As for tangible service we offer free 
to our clients a monthly display poster 
listing the 10 outstanding magazine The comprehensiveness of our sery- 


in capable hands? 


articles of that month; a monthly bul jee appeals not alone to huge libraries 
letin of news events in the periodical but to small ones as well. For example 
world; and the Periodica) Handbook 

a reference Annual which is indispens- 
able when binding and ordering maga- 
zines and when answering puzzling 
questions about magazines. as The Free Library of Philadelphia. 


you will find on our list of clients the 


Abington, Pa.. High School and other 
libraries and schools of that size as well 


Why not send us your periodical list without obligation so that we 
may present a bid? Or better yet, simply send us your fist and ask 


us to enter your order at the lowest price. 


THE MAYFAIR AGENCY 


Oo East Thirty Third Street New York City 
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Libraries, Small Public Libraries, 
Children’s Rooms or other Depart- 
ments where space is limited. 

This Rack has plenty of space for 
displaying 15 to 35 magazines, 355% 
inches wide; 48 inches high; 1314 
inches deep. Can be placed against 
a wall, or used as a free standing floor 
piece. 

Made of quarter sawed white oak 
with best, hand-rubbed, light or dark 
finish. Popularly priced at $35.00. 
freight paid. 
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Pave the way to more sales with actual 
mames and addresses of Live prospects. 
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Forthcoming Issues of 
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The October 15 Conference Number will be entirely given over to articles 
covering library progress in two generations. Articles will include: “The Develop- 
ment in Research in Relation to Library Science,”” by Louis R. Wilson, Dean of the 
(rraduate Library School of the University of Chicago; “County Library Progress,” 
by Julia Wright Merrill of the American Library Association; “Ambassadors— To 
Business—To Industry—To Fact Seekers Everywhere,” by Margaret Reynolds, Li 
brarian of the First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee; “Libraries in Correc- 
tiona) Institutions,” by E, Kathleen Jones, Secretary, Division of Public Libraries, 
Boston, Massachusetts ; “Progress in Hospital Library Work,” by Elrzabeth Pomeroy, 
Supervisor, Hospital Libraries, United States Veterans Administration, Washington, 
D. C.; Library Progress in Children’s and School Library Work, by Efhe L. Power, 
Director, Work with Children, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library; and Adult Edu- 
cation by C. W. Mason, Readers Counsellor, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. We are 
hoping to have an article for this number covering the library progress in foreign li 
braries, but at this time it is rather indefinite. 

Many requests for reprints of the page entitled “Everybody’s Business,” published 
in the September 15 issue, are coming in. [f librarians desire reprints of the continua- 
tion in this number, please write in promptly. 
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Libraries and the New Deal 


By CARL 


HAT WILL be the effects of the New 

Deal on library work, library income, 

and the relation of libraries to govern- 
ment? Are libraries going back to their former 
status or on to something new? Will the powers 
and duties of governmental agencies continue to 
increase? Will the duties of libraries be ex- 
panded with the rest? Or will library services be 
restricted or dispensed with? Will greater cen- 
tralized authority in national and state govern- 
ments lead to more state and federal subventions 
for local projects, such as libraries? The New 
York representative of the NRA has appointed a 
committee on the use of leisure, stating that New 
York may become the laboratory for the country. 
What, specifically, can the library do to teach 
people how to use leisure and to help them enjoy 
it—in the big cities and in the rural areas? 

No effort is made in this statement to answer 
these questions. A few facts are presented which 
have to do with certain parts of the national re- 
covery program, and further questions are raised. 
Some of the topics are scheduled for discussion at 
the October A.L.A. Confevence, particularly at 
the Council meetings. 

Libraries as Information Centers on New 
Governmental Services 
The General Director of the NRA has been 


1 Reasonable efforts have been made to verify the accuracy of 
ill statements made in this article, but new interpretations ar 
issued frequently. Moreover, the Federal authorities, in some 
matters, have delegated large powers to state and local representa 
tives The latest information may be had from the State Adv 
4y Board, on public works pronoa’s and from local renresent os 
of the NRA, on the President's Reemployment Agreement, codes 


ind other similar matters. 


MILAM! 


asked to make libraries official depositories and 
information bureaus for its bulletins, regulations, 
interpretations, and the codes of the several indus- 
tries. Che U. §. Commissioner of Education 
has been asked to assist in making similar ar 
rangements for material from all of the new 


governmental administrative agencies. <A recent 
letter indicates that there Is some hope for a 
successful outcome from his negotiations. The 


reasons advanced for making this suggestion were 
that libraries are public institutions and ought to 
participate in the national enterprise, that librar- 
lans are experienced in handling printed mater- 
ials, and that some thousands of people will ex- 
pect to find in the library up-to-date information 
on all these activities. The use of such material 
in libraries will be discussed at the Documents 
Committee meeting. 

The A.L.A. has issued a mimeographed bib- 
liography on the NRA, with references also to 
official publications of other new governmental 
agencies. 

President’s Reemployment Agreement 

Does the President's Reemployment Agree 
ment apply to any public or semi-public library ? 
Should libraries attempt to conform even if not 
required to do so? 

The Agreement does not apply to “I. Profes 
sional occupations. 2. Employees of federal, state 
and local governments and other public institu 
tions and agencies.” (Interpretation No. 6.) 
Professional workers tn all libraries and all em 
ployees in libraries supported wholly by taxes 
would appear to he exempt. But it is not eleas 
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whether this is true of non-professional workers 
in libraries wholly or partly supported by endow- 
ment. Decision presumably rests on an interpre- 
tation of “public institutions and agencies.” 

An official ruling released through a commit- 
tee of the American Council on Education, is: 
“That schools, colleges, universities, churches, 
hospitals, and charitable institutions supported by 
public subscriptions, not operated for profit, ex- 
cept so far as they may be engaged in the oper- 
ation of trade or industry, need not come under 
the provisions of the National Recovery Act.” 
In transmitting this ruling the committee says: 
“This ruling means that non-profit making in- 
stitutions under private control have the same 
status as have state and municipal institutions 
with regard to the NRA. ‘They are exempt from 
the provisions of codes. ‘This does not mean that 
they should not voluntarily meet as far as pos- 
sible the specifications of the President's agree- 
ment and cooperate with the President in every 
way to hasten national recovery.” Further and 
more specific information as to the status of [i- 
braries has been solicited. 

One city is reported to have accepted the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement for all depart- 
ments as a means of showing its approval of the 
plan. Other town and city governments are said 
to be under pressure from local committees to 
take similar action. 

The A.L.A., as an employer, has signed the 
Agreement. 

A Code for Libraries 

Many librarians are asking whether there 
should be a library code. ‘The question has been 
referred to the Committee on Salaries and Em- 
ployment which may be ready to report to the 
Council in October. One librarian writes: “I 
am particularly impressed with the value of a 
code for libraries. It would give an opportunity 
to put across standards as never before. Although 
it would be largely a voluntary code with no 
compulsion it would have tremendous popular 
backing if properly handled.” 

Codes Affecting Libraries and the A.L.A. 

Early drafts of the codes of publishers and 
booksellers are said to have included paragraphs 
on library discounts, sale of remainders and re- 
view copies, publishing of cheap editions, and 
other matters of interest to libraries. The Presi- 
dent of the Association and the chairman of the 
Book Buying Committee are giving information 
and suggestions from the library point of view 
to those who are preparing the codes. The Presi- 
dent has also been in close touch with the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute and has been invited by 
the officers of the Institute to participate in the 
hearing before the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. 

It is apparent that libraries and other public 
agencies with fixed budgets may be a drag on in- 
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dustrial recovery because increasing prices will 1: 
sult in reducing the amount of goods purchase; 
and therefore the number of men required to prv 
duce these goods. The amount of money spent }) 
public agencies for goods ts not known, bur i 
must amount to several hundred millions. 

Some industries, or groups of plants within in 
dustries, depend wholly on orders from such agen 
cies. Many others depend largely upon publi 
buying. For example, library bookbinding 
$3,000,000-$5,000,000 in 1929, ts largely done 
by firms which do almost nothing else. The re 
covery program, in this Case, by increasing prices 
and therefore reducing the number of books which 
can be bound with funds in fixed library bud 
gets, will apparently reduce the number of men 
employed. 

‘The same thing can probably be said of many 
producers of other goods used wholly or largely 
by public agencies, such as fire fighting equip 
ment, textbooks, etc. The public works program, 
as it is being administered, will promote increased 
employment in certain industries supplying ma- 
terials for permanent structures. But employ- 
ment in those industries which supply the day to 
day needs of public agencies may be reduced. 

Increasing prices will also necessarily result in 
further curtailment of services rendered by \i- 
braries unless their budgets can in some way be 
increased. 

Are the probable adverse effects on the public 
service, and particularly on the national recovery 
program, sufficient to justify federal loans or sub 
sidies, through the Relief or Public Works ad 
ministration, to public agencies for the purchase 
of goods actually needed, pending increased in- 
comes from local taxes which will not be avail- 
able for several months and in some cases for 
one or two years? 

Unemployment Among Librarians _ 
_ Can some way be found to pay relief wages 
from Relief funds for the employment of part ot 
the two thousand unemployed librarians in some 
type of library activity? National Relief funds 
may now be used under certain conditions to p.\ 
relief wages to teachers and other qualified per- 
sons to keep elementary schools open in rural 
areas, and to teach reading and writing to adults 
who can not read and write the English language. 
The Emergency Relief Administration on Sep- 
tember 14 authorized the use of Federal Reliet 
funds “for the employment of needy unemployed 
persons on relief who are qualified to teach: (1!) 
Unemployed adults who are in need of vocation- 
al training or adjustment, to make them emplo\ 
able, many of whom are, and will continue to be, 
unemployable without this training; (2) Unem 
ployed adults who are physically handicapped and 
need, through vocational rehabilitation service. 
additional training in work opportunities; ani 
(3) Unemployed adults who are in need of fu: 
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her general educational opportunities to fit them 
to cake their part as self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing citizens. 

Or, might it even be possible in view of the 
increasing need for library service, where libraries 
— and where they do not exist, to expand li- 

rary facilities? 

The A.L.A. Subcommittee on Unemployment 
js expected to report to the Council following a 
Committee meeting during the Conference. 

Public Works 

Publicly supported libraries are apparently elig- 
ible for grants under the public works program of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and some 
libraries are asking for funds. Complete financ- 
ing of approved projects hy the Federal Govern- 
ment is provided for in the Act, which states that 
the Government will make an outright gift of 30 
per cent of the total amount and will buy local- 
ly issued bonds for the other 70 per cent. Re- 
quests for aid must be made through the govern- 
mental unit (city, county, state) for which the 
proposed building or extension is to be construc- 
ted, as a part of the public works program of that 
unit. Requests will be sent to the state advisory 
board, which will deal with a regional supervisor, 
who will make recommendations to the Public 
Works Administration in Washington. Circular 


/6/ 


No. 2 of the Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works gives “information required 
with applications tor loans.” ‘There is no tee tor 
tiling an application. ‘The policy of the Public 
Works Administration is to consider the social 
desirability of each project, the speed with which 
it can be entered into and completed, the ques 
tion of expense which will be incurred for upkeep 
in the future, and other pertinent facts. 


Conservation Camps 

Books and magazines are being provided by the 
War Department for the men in the civilian con- 
servation camps. Some state and local libraries 
are giving supplementary service to camps in 
their areas. It is reported that a somewhat formal 
educational program is soon to be undertaken. 
Who will meet the new book needs ? 


The Tennessee Valley 

Librarians in the Tennessee Valley have had 
under consideration for a year or two a project 
for a demonstration of unified library service for 
several counties. Recently representatives of the 
A.L.A,. and persons outside the library profession 
have participé ited in the investigations and plan 
ning. Is it not possible that the "Tennessee Valley 
Authority may be interested in a library exper! 
ment in the area with which it is concerned ? 
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A Possible Substitute For County 
Library Service 


By MABEL W. 


ETHERIDGE 


Librarian, State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 


T THIS time school funds all over the 

United States have been reduced on ac- 

count of fear! As it will take some 
time to get over the financial reaction of this 
complex, it Is necessary to take account of every- 
thing available, and eliminate waste, with the 
objective of securing greater service at less cost 
than ever before. This does not advocate cut- 
ting salaries, or throwing people out of employ- 
ment, but it involves greater cooperation. 

The school library idea has prevailed for a 
number of years as far as school library legisla- 
tion is concerned. Interpretation of school li- 
brary laws by school boards, superintendents, 
and even state superintendents frequently is a 
farce, especially when funds are diverted into 
many different channels yet charged to the school 
library account! Study the biennial reports of 
some of the Superintendents of public instruction 
if revelations are desired! 

All except four states have county library 
laws. In all there are 3,000 counties in the 


United States. Ot these only 1,100 have libra; 
service of any kind, and of the 1,100 counties but 
245 have county library service. County libra: 
service is very satisfactory as far as it goes, and 
the movement should spread at a rapidly increas 
ing rate. The discrepancy between actual and 
possible development is enormous. It is very ob 
vious that legislation has little if any power as 
a remedy. In the meantime the rural child who 
does not have access to county, state, or public 
library suffers a great educational handicap. ‘The 
rural child is just as important in his needs as the 
city child: what may we do about it? 

In present education, the school library is the 
most useful laboratory of the school system as 
it serves every department and each individua! 
daily, if it is functioning. In reputed “backward 
states” it fails in functioning supposedly on « 
count of funds; transportation facilities, ete., all 
quite plausible on the surface. 

After careful study of actual conditions as they 
exist in rural and small community schools the 
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ne! Total no. No. of No. of 
Am't issued No. of No. of schools not schools not 
of volumes having buying Total no. 
Year for school ae ro school school schoo] library books 
; : libraries as} as required of pupils 
library books} libraries districts houses required by law 
by law 
1931 $92,076.97 940,646 2,110 5,535 125 | 243 168,550 
(cf. p. 138) | (cf. p. 117) less +456 
1932 $103,835.97 937,301 2,263 5,552 129 Not given 165,608 
(cf. p. 159) less 492 
$53,842. 19 
(cf. p. 176) 
| 
Am’'t issued Total no. of Am't issued Total no. of 
Year in pay’'t of text- text-books during vear for school library 
books purchased school library books books 
1931 $289,375.99 Not given $92,076.97 940,646 vols. 
(cf. p. 117) 
1932 $195,983.51 Not given $103,835.97 937,30) 
(cf. p. 176) (cf. p. 159) 
$187,037.19 $53,842.19 
(ef. p. 159) (cf. p. 176) 
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situation appears more hopeful, and by the time 
the latest biennial report of the State superinten- 
dent of public instruction has been diligently 
checked and studied, county by county, and as a 
whole, one is ready to believe that the greatest op- 
portunity of the age in school library service is 
at hand. ‘There are hundreds of thousands of 
school library books; hundreds of thousands of 
text-books scattered among approximately 5,000 
schools of North Dakota. It is shown that over 
a half million dollars were spent in up-keep of 
school libraries and in furnishing textbooks to a 
little less than 170,000 school children of the 
State! 

For 1932 there were over five school library 
books per capita of enrollment in North Dakota, 
and a school library expenditure of approximate- 
ly 63¢ per capita of enrollment. This would 
average {85 volumes per school house. Collec- 
tively there are almost one million volumes. If 
these were kept in active circulation and in con- 
stant use, they would furnish an almost unlimited 
store of information and recreation. It is not so 
much a question of a lack of funds, or lack of 
books, but rather a lack of organization in put- 
ting present material to work. A greater waste Is 
caused by the fact that all these hundreds of 
thousands of volumes are lying idle on the shelves 
at least three to five months of the year—dead 
timber caused by long vacations. Many of them 
have been read and re-read by some of the chil- 
dren and are no longer in demand in their pres- 
ent location. The cost in proportion to results 
obtained is tremendous. 

That there is need for more efficient school 
library service is apparent when the educational 
status of a community is judged by the books on 
the school library shelves, by the use made of them 
as supplementary material in working out school 
projects, units, and for recreational reading. 
From the results obtained from questionnaires 
distributed at random among school principals, 
teachers, and superintendents in summer schools 
among seven teacher-training institutions of the 
State during 1932 it was found that a large per- 
centage knew nothing about the number of school 
library books or the amount of money spent annu- 
ally for their school library. In no case was a 
full-time librarian noted. In the instances where 
the library was cared for at all, it was done usu- 
ally by the principal or an English teacher who 
had no time, inclination, or preparation for the 
work. Frequently it was assigned to a pupil. It 
is evident that principals, teachers and superin- 
tendents were designated as full-time librarians 
by those answering the questionnaire. 

From another questionnaire submitted to li- 
brarians of teacher-training institutions in several 
States, and of county libraries it is gathered that 
too large a number of teachers-in-training as well 
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as college professors and teachers in general do 
not know how to make intelligent use of books 
or library material. This is due partly to an over- 
crowded “high-pressure” curriculum dependent 
on the old wasteful text-book method. 


Growing needs of modern education demand 
widely used well-chosen books for teachers and 
pupils. “The text-book is too limited in scope and 
out-of-date to serve efficiently. After all a text 
book is but one man’s opinion among millions who 
may be as authoritative, or more so than he. Use 
of supplementary reading material through the 
school library develops a pupil's technique of reas- 
oning which is of use to him all his life. Plenty of 
interesting material to read gives him practice 
enough to improve his reading comprehension, 
and a consequent grasp of other subject matter. 
A school library efficiently used opens the door 
to countless mental treasures, awakens a desire 
for self-improvement and blazes the way to a 
richer, fuller and happier life. 

With approximately a million books stored in 
school libraries during vacation months a tremen- 
dous social waste prevails. Why not vitalize 
those books—get them into action and keep them 
circulating ? 

As an emergency and an economy measure 
stretch the present school library law slightly. 
Support the “‘stretching process’ through coop- 
eration of the almost-all-powerful state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the state library 
commission, (the county superintendents and 
school boards would have to get into line and 
help) and the approximate million volumes 
could be divided in proportion to the number of 
pupils in each District Division, over five books 
per capita, and placed in charge of a library board 
in each Division. An efficient school library su- 
pervisor who is interested in and acquainted with 
local needs and conditions and in charge the year 
‘round should be appointed for each Division to 
care for the books and keep them in circulation. 
Trash and unnecessary duplication would be 
eliminated. Better material more suitable to: 
school needs at less cost would work for a greater 
good to a greater number. Such procedure would 
aid in getting rid of politics in education. Cir- 
culation could be carried on through methods 
most feasible to meet existing conditions. Col- 
lections could be interchanged between District 
Divisions from time to time as needed. A sys 
tem of this type could be carried out in any State 
at no additional expense. 


School children, through an opportunity tor 
wider reading for the joy of it, would rank high 
er in school work and better in application to1 
their varied interests and tasks. The reading hab 
it would place in their hands the key to progress 
and a consequent happier, richer, fuller life. 
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How the Public Library Can Aid the 


Teacher of Modern Languages 
By TERRELL TATUM 


Head, Department of Spanish, University of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


HE PUBLIC Library can be of unlimited 

aid to the teacher of Modern Languages 

by directly influencing and creating great- 
er interest in the student's reading habits while he 
is in school and what is, it seems to me, of greater 
permanent help in thereby fostering a love of read- 
ing that will indirectly influence reading habits 
after school and college days. This broadens im- 
measurably an indirect service and fosters wider 
reading interests in home and adult education. 
This is one of the most vital points of contact. 
A wider vision in reading is needed. Since the 
Public Library is one of the greatest aspects of 
American community life it is more and more 
expected to increase opportunity for service and 
respond steadily to public demand. 

‘He who learns a new language acquires a4 New 
soul.” America has been too long a one-language 
nation, but through the Public Library the aver- 
age American is becoming better able to read un- 
derstandingly in many tongues. Speaking general- 
ly, the student’s reading has become just another 
grind connected with academic curricula for the 
schools have not, in the past, developed a taste for 
books. That ts the problem we face. The more 
active interest in the school the farther reaching 
the function of the library. There is evidence on 
all sides of a recent realization by the libraries that 
the work in the schools is extremely vital to them 
now. 

| know of no better way to begin than by work- 
ing with the Modern Language Departments. 
The mind of the student naturally turns to the 
Public Library when any reading Ss assigned. 
This is not only true in high schools but also in 
colleges as wel])—even when the college library 
may be more richly equipped in that particular 

¥ ‘™ * ‘ . 
material. This is due partly to the student's 
search for additional material or because he wants 
to keep the books a longer time than is allowed 
by the school library. And, too, students are 
reading more widely during their vacation 
months. All of this has brought the school much 
closer to the Public Library. 

One of the first problems of the teacher of 
Modern Languages is to awaken a vital interest 
in the student, from the first moment he enters 
the classroom, in the foreign language he is study- 
ing, and to make him want to study long enough 


for reading to become a pleasure and to unde: 
stand some of that language’s masterpieces. 
Therefore, an unlimited field lies open to the 
teacher of Modern Languages aided by the Pub- 
lic Library. 

‘The enemies of Modern Languages say that 
the student does not go on reading to any appre- 
ciable extent after he has finished his prescribed 
course. That is a thing too elusive to be ver 
accurately measured, but for the influence to go 
on with him he does not have to continue reading 
always in the foreign language itself. There are 
any number of ways the far-reaching benetir. 
may continue to be manifested: by the reading 
of travel and description books, by the best trans 
lations, by the radio, etc. 

The world is so much smaller today! ‘Time 
and distance are no longer what they were h}- 
teen, ten, or even five years ago. The wind-swep 
passes of the Andes are as high and bleak as eve: 
but powerful planes have brought them neare: 
and nearer. Far-oft lands, with their alluring 
backgrounds, invite the armchair reader in tan 
cy's fight over the years as well as over the miles. 
he people of the United States are graduall\ 
outgrowing their provincialism and are looking 
to the lands about them, catching something of 
the ancient beauty and tradition of their legac) 
to the world. 

In this day of correlations when the librarian 
is familiar with the work and needs of Modern 
Language Departments, and when she knows the 
teachers and curricula she can aid materially in 
book collections. There are many other ways 
besides the more elementary ones, of aiding the 
student to find material through telling him 
where books of interest may be found or through 
so subtly suggesting extra books to read that the 
student will actually clamor for them. This 1s 
particularly true of French, German and Span- 
ish since they are the most widely studied mod- 
ern foreign languages, but it may be broadened 
to include others. 

How then can the Public Library aid the 
teacher of Modern Languages? Let me suggest 
hrst some ways to help us in our difficult task of 
not only awakening a desire in the student to 
learn something more about the people whose 
language he is studying but also to increase tha’! 
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interest until it spreads into the home and into 


his life after school days. Since reading has so 
materially increased and libraries, faced with de- 


creased budgets, are seeking more attractive ways 
of getting books before their public, the follow- 


ing suggestions seem to me particularly timely, 
active and practical. Every good library has 
already a fairly representative supply of foreign 
material, either in translation or in the original, 
hut there are a number of ways to awaken an 
interest (beyond the classroom) in Modern Lan- 
guages: 

" {. Reserve books, magazines and pamphlets on 
special subjects. ; : ; - 

2. Create a Foreign Room in the library. Since the 
demand for foreign books by native readers varies so 
much and since the demand is small in a large num- 
ber of cities this seems to offer different and endless 
opportunities for the ingenuity of the librarian. 

3, The use of posters in the main library and 
branches with book )ists of suggested reading for 
special days and celebrations of particular significance 
to diferent lands, For instance, in celebration of the 
annual Pan American Day, Apri) 14, many construc- 
tive suggestions are possible. ; 

s. The library might feature a Modern Foreign 
Language Week or, better still, a French, German and 
Spanish week at different intervals in order to place 
outstanding books before the public. 

5. Then there is that thing we call in Spanish 
realia—something of the culture, art and history of 
a country through the use of photographs, handicraft 
and collections made by travelers in the different 
countries or by others authoritatively interested. A 
very vital warning should be noted here: try always to 
feature things other than twisted peculiarities of the 
countries for people are all too prone to see this 
phase of a foreign land. : 

6. Interest women’s and civic clubs in the work 
through series of free lectures, by authorities in the 
field, on the contemporary literature and culture of 
either Europe or South America. 

7. Interest the public in donating books. Many 
friends of the Jibrary have copies of the classics, eith- 
er in the origina) or in translation, and of other ma- 
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terial which they might be glad to donate upon know 
ing of a constructive interest in foreign languages. 


8. If there are no lending collections in your state 
something of the kind might be arranged, on a sma))- 
er scale of course, for circulation from branch to 


branch. This is an excellent time for the special week 
feature, or it may be made to coincide with special 
days, , 

9. Encourage reading in the foreign \anguage 
where possible, for translations, however excellent, 


Jose much of the flavor of the original, 
10. Feature, in the fibrary notes for the news- 
papers, timely book lists, vacation reading and the 


exhibits. 

Out of a discussion with the library staff came 
the suggestion of an exchange of foreign lan- 
guage books in the junior and senior high school 
libraries of the city and the compilation of a 
union list of all foreign magazines received in 
the various public libraries of the city and the 
University of Chattanooga Library. At the re- 
quest of the librarian of the Chattanooga Public 
Library, I am preparing a personally recommend- 
ed and evaluated list of books in English on 
Spanish and Spanish American )iterature, history, 
art, music, description and travel. The books 
suggested are, of course, the ones now available 
in the Public Library. Similar lists are being 
prepared by the heads of the other Foreign Lan- 
guage Departments in the University. 

Let me say again that the possibilities of a 
Foreign Language Department in a Public Li- 
brary are far reaching and, since the power of 
direct suggestion to the reader from the Public 
Library is great, here is another chance to enhance 
the richness of the lives it may touch. Anything 
the library does in this field by interesting—di- 
rectly or indirectly—student or other groups and 
the general reader is only increasing its own 
sphere of publicity and the interest of the public 
in what it is doing. 





For we are shadow parts 





Autumn Mood 


Now that dull days are here 
We must shed our glamour and go lustreless 


To share strange moods of the declining year, 
And bear the slow heavy hurt of loneliness. 


Of autumn. We trade our plenitude for dearth, 
And wander with bowed heads and barren hearts, 
Sorrowing with the earth. 


——CARLETON Drewry in Proud Horns. 
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A New Opportunity For Librarians 


By GRACE 1, DICK 


Librarian, Board of Education, Pasadena, California, City Schools 


N RESPONSE to progressive steps in educa- 
vion visual aids as a means of instruction are 
again coming to the front. Most well-estab- 

lished libraries have carried at least map and pic- 
ture collections in the past, but now this is being 
extended into other forms of visua) aids such as 
motion pictures, lantern slides, stereographs, and 
exhibits. 

With this increasing demand for visual aids 
in education, commercial houses have vied with 
each other in producing and assembling materials 
to meet this demand. So that now to have visual 
aids in quantity and variety to cope with the de- 
mands, libraries have found it necessary to apply 
library science to the assembling and cataloging 
of the various aids. 

In the years of large budgets materials were 
assembled so rapidly that too often we find col- 
lections which have grown so rapidly that now 
their simple indexing or printed catalog of ti- 
ties, and few subjects, will not suffice to properly 
assemble these valuable materials. In many large 
collections of visual aid materials we find the as- 
sistants still trying to rely on their memories to 
assist patrons. This, very obviously, is as unsatis- 
factory as the days before library science was es- 
tablished and the librarian tried to remember and 
know all the books in her library. This could 
be easily done with a slow growing collection 
numbering several) hundred volumes, and when 
one librarian could handle all the books, but rapid 
growth soon makes such operation inadequate 
and wasteful to the public. Today the demand 
for the trained Jibrarian to organize and efficient- 
ly handle these large collections is obvious. For 
al) visual aid materials can be thoroughly and 
simply cataloged with little expense by trained 
and experienced librarians. 

The Dewey Decimal classification adequately 
meets the needs of classification with very slight 
adjustments which any competent cataloger Is 
capable of accomplishing. For instance an ex- 
hibit of the process of silk from the cocoon to silk 
fibers can be as easily cataloged as any book on 
the subject. So too, a reel on Mexico can be clas- 
sified as readily as any book of Mexico. In fact 
often times these very book illustrations nave been 
used to make the reel. And here, again, valuable 
correlation of book material and visual aids can be 
secured. 

Above the catalog number can be added a letter 
to indicate the types of materials. In most libraries 
R over a call number indicates a reference book ; 


NIM. above the call number for the reel in Mexics 
would indicate motion picture material; and | 
above the call number would indicate exhibit ma 
terial. Following is a list of such symbols used 
with their meaning: 


E — Exhibit 

F — Frieze (15” x 40”) 

L — Lantern slide 

MM — 16 millimeter motion picture film (Safety film 
MW — Medium wallprint (20” x 15”) 
P  — Print (10” x 12”) 

RM — Relief map (48” x 36”) ; 
RW — Rolled wallprint (25” x 35”) 
s — Stereograph 

SF — Stillfilm 

SW — Small wallprint (13” x 16°) 
Ww — Wallprint (231%” x 30”) 

After the usual Dewey Decimal number a dash 
number is given which acts as an accession num 
ber. The first picture assigned a particular clas- 
sification number would be given —1J, the next 


—2, and on successively and indefinitely. ‘The 
average classification number thus requires from 
five to seven spaces, i. e. 972—2 or 973.4—6. 

The usual 3x5 plain white catalog card is well 
suited in cataloging visual materials. ‘The title 
card is generally considered the main card. \uch 
valuable material can not be identified as to the 
artist, often too the artist is of no particular yalue 
in that he is an unknown photographer, or a 
commercial worker. Al] aids must be judged 
from the value of the subject treated rather than 
the artist or producer. For example: A painting 
of George Washington, ‘““Yhe Day’s Beginning,” 
by J. L. G. Ferris is entered under the title and 
in the author place is given the full name form ot 
the artist. It is classified according to subject 
973.4 and an entry is made for the artist and any 
other desired subject heading assigned from an) 
standard subject heading list as Library Congress 
“ American Library Association subject heading 
ists. 





SW The day’s beginning 
973.4-6 Ferris, Jean Leon Gerome 
A 9”x12” colored reproduction of a 
painting of George Washington saying 
Grace before the family breakfast at 
Mount Vernon. { 
} 


MAIN OR TITLE CARD | 
| 
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TRACINGS ON REVERSE OF MAIN CARD 
WASHINGTON, GEORGE, PRESIDENT U.S., 
1732-1799 


Ferris, Jean Leon Gerome 





CHARGING CARI 
$W973.4-6 : cl q) 


The day 's _beginning 
Date School Teacher 


— _ \ 









































SUBJECT CARD VISUAL AID REQUEST CARI 
SW WASHINGTON, GEORGE, PRESI- School Willard 
9734-6 DENT U. S., 1732-1799 it is em 
Ferris, J. L. G. Date Sept. 29 To Oct. 6, 1933 
The day’s beginning bated 
A 9"x12” colored reproduction of a (Shipping) mincese 
painting of George Washington saying Call Number 
Grace before the family breakfast at 1952-13 
Mount Vernon. Wealci = 
| P949.2-1 =e 
\ 
SHELF LIST 
ARTIST CARD SW Che day’s beginning 
sw Ferris, Jean Leon Gerome 973.4-6 Ferris, J. L. G. 
973.4-6 The day’s beginning Foundation Press, Ine. $1.25 


A 9"x12” colored reproduction of a 
painting of George Washington saying 
Grace before the family breakfast at 
Mount Vernon. 


c.l col. 





























At the same time a charging card and shelf 


list is made, again carrying out the identical 
process of book cataloging. The usual library cir- 
culation system works admirably for visual aids. 
The materials may have book cards, pockets, and 
dating slips but it has been found more expedient 
to have only a book card. For on some types of 
materials as stillfilms and rolled wallprints the 
pasting of book pockets and dating slips would be 
impractical. If a book card only is made, it is 
filed in the circulation table under MATERIAL 
Out if in circulation, and when on the shelves is 
tiled under MarertaAL IN. Thus too a quick ti- 
tle file of materials by type is available. 

_ It has been found of real value, also time sav- 
ing and efficient, to make the shelf list a combina- 
tion of shelf list, inventory, accession, and order 
card. As previously explained the accession num- 
ber here is represented by —6. The necessary 
information is given in case a duplicate order is 
desired. This ts followed by the number of copies 
in the library colored or otherwise being indicated. 





Thus a dictionary card catalog is rapidly built 
up for every kind of visual aid to be handled. 
Materials can be secured by knowing the title or 
looking under subject, artist and producer, if 
they are of importance. ‘The descriptive note on 
each catalog card (and this is repeated on all 
cards) makes evident if the patron has found the 
material desired. All material on one subject is 
thus assembled regardless of type and the patron 
can select quickly the material he desires and lo- 
cate the same in open files just as he would locate 
a book on the library shelves after he has found it 
listed in a dictionary catalog for books. 

Our American public, principally through its 
library instruction in the public schools and pop- 
ular public libraries is rapidly becoming adept in 
the proper use of libraries. “They easily discover 
that the visual aids are available through this 
same method of procedure. Thus well trained and 
experienced librarians are the most valuable assis- 
tants in properly carrying fora large collection of 
Visual aids, in order to make the collection ren- 
der full value to its clientele. 
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An Experiment In Independent Study 
For Library School Students 


By BESSIE 


ELDRIDGE 


Assistant Professor, School of Library Science, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OWEVER trite it may seem to say so, 
the university library school instructor 
has a two-fold problem in the most liter- 

al sense. Two aims must always be kept in mind 
in planning and presenting each lesson. Other- 
wise the resulting personal product may be an 
insistent scholar, but not an efficient library work- 
er or, on the other hand, there may be a practical 
master of details who does not bear very con- 
spicuously what Albert Edward Wiggam calls 
“the marks of an educated man.” In those li- 
brary schools connected with universities to which 
undergraduates are admitted it is particularly 
important that the resulting degree shall repre- 
sent not merely an accumulation of practical facts 
about library work, important though we grant 
those to be in themselves. Since the student is 
to be a college graduate as well as a bachelor of 
science from a library school, he may reasonably 
expect to acquire in the university along with his 
library training a liking for that culture, open- 
mindedness, mental independence and capacity 
for adaptability which should be the heritage of 
educated people. The students who come to the 
graduate library schools are usually substituting 
such work, either unconsciously or intentionally, 
for other graduate study. Such students should 
receive something of the benefits of such study in 
the way of seminar discussions and a chance for 
independent research at the same time that they 
must acquire a knowledge of new basic facts and 
details. There is a temptation for the library 
school instructor, faced with the problem of teach- 
ing mature students facts which are elementary 
in library work but new to them, to resort to the 
drill methods of his own grammar school days. 

With this two-fold aim in mind, the education 
of the student for life and adequate preparation 
for good librarianship, I have felt with each year’s 
experience more and more a necessity for some 
method of teaching that would: 

1. Enable me to understand better the needs of each 
individual student. With each year’s class I become 
more and more convinced that there is seldom a hope- 


less student in library school. There are many mis- 
understood students. There are many also who mis- 
understand themselves by over-valuing or under- 
estimating their abilities. There are many whose per- 
sonalities do not stand out as they sit among others 
in a classroom. But if an instructor could know ev- 
ery student intimately enough, I doubt if there would 


/ 


often be one who would not seem to fit somewhere 
the library world. One who has taught for severa! 
years in the same library school has only to look 
back upon the supposedly mediocre students who be- 
came successful after graduation to realize how easil}\ 
a whole library school faculty may be mistaken about 
a single student. 

2. Save the nervous strain under which so man 
library school students seem to work, that feverish ai 
tivity with no clearly defined aims and discouraging 
results. Whether this is a common situation in othe: 
library schools I do not know but many of our stu- 
dents coming from the Liberal Arts College seemed 
to find it dificult to orientate themselves in library 
courses without going through the motions of a neér- 
vous breakdown, Coming from courses carried on by 
“lectures and required readings” methods they seemed 
panic stricken at the prospect of mastering a new set 
of facts like cataloging rules, names of reference books, 
etc., which must be learned. 

3, Tell me by some satisfactory and unobtrusiv: 
method what work each student seriously aimed to do 
by himself. Even in library school there are leaders 
and leaners. For the student’s educational good, if for 
no other reason, I sought a method which would !e 
so personal in its contacts with the students as to make 
difhcult the formation of such habits as the borrowing 
of information from other people’s papers, writing book 
notes from imagination and the like. 

4+. Do away with the depression at examination 
periods when so many students seem to feel that their 
work has been in vain. In most universities instruc 
tors are required to report student grades and periodic 
examinations by them are expected, if not actually 
required. There are many things to be said in favor 
of examinations but it seems too bad when students 
preparing for as splendid a profession as librarianship 
are forced to, or at least not prevented from, focus 
attention throughout the term on an examination at 
the end and worry more and more as the time draws 
near lest the results shall not be commensurate with 
their efforts. Even graduate students and persons of 
otherwise mature judgment are inclined to over-em- 
phasize the mere acquisition of grades unless their 
attention can be turned to the more important task of 
preparation for library service. 

5. Eliminate the loss of time by the students with 
superior ability which results from equal assignments 
for everybody, at the same time not discouraging the 
mediocre and the slow thinking student. Certainly in 
a library school of all places we ought not to try to 
run everybody into the same mold. Some uniformity 
in library practices there must be, but not in library 
personalities. Obviously the quick, alert, highly inte! 
ligent person should get more out of a course than « 
slower one and should be given every opportunity to 
get it. There must be a minimum below which a 
student cannot go, but he may safely be allowed to 
choose his maximum for himself. \ 

6. Lastly, a parallelism of library school exercises 
with actual library work seems very desirable. 
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scheme which allows the instructor to plan problems 
in such a manner that, worked out as projects, simu- 
Jate an actual library setting are more interesting to 


the students than theoretical discussions. Library stu- 
dents very generally from the beginning of the course 
look forward to the time when they can be doing rea) 
ibrary work. 

With all these problems and aims in mind, 
{ began to study the various newer methods and 
experiments which are being used with students 
of college age, and about which information could 
he found in print. The Honors System which is 
being used wholly or in part in a large number of 
colleges and universities in the United States has 
been defined as “a program of independent study 
under the direction of a faculty adviser, super- 
seding either in part or as a whole regular class- 
room work.’ ‘This method of teaching has so 
much in its favor that, according to Professor C. 
\, Boyer of the University of Oregon, no college 
is known to have entirely discarded it after hav- 
ing once put it into operation.? It gives the stu- 
dent a chance to plan his own work to some ex- 
tent and to use his initiative unhampered by the 
necessity of preparing a certain definite lesson for 
each class period and keeping a supply of facts 
on tap in his mind for possible sudden quizzes. 
lt promotes and gives preliminary training in 
habits of independent study and research, For 
the student of more than average ability it allows 
a more adequate opportunity for a full exercise 
of his powers. In fact, it is really a method for 
the superior student and most colleges using it 
reserve it for the upper third or fourth of the 
more mature groups. Its value for the slower 
student has not yet been very definitely determin- 
ed. Ina library school where the abilities of the 
members of the class may vary fairly widely it 
hardly seemed like the wisest scheme to use alone. 
The chief factor to be mentioned in its disfavor 
though is that of the extra burden it places on 
the teaching staff and consequent expense neces- 
sary to Carry it on successfully. Just at this 
time neither the universities nor the library 
schools are prepared to make such an expensive 
adjustment of methods. Now when the teaching 
load of faculty members is becoming heavier in- 
stead of lighter it would hardly be possible to 
swing over to the Honors System even if it seem- 
ed in other ways feasible. 

The Tutorial System used at Harvard and to 
some extent in many other American universities, 
including Syracuse, is another approach to the 
ideal of individual instruction for each student. 
Its stress on the personal element in education, 
the necessity for intimate and friendly contacts 
between the instructor and the student and the 
encouragement that it gives to students to pursue 


| School and Society. 33 :247-50. 
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independent lines of interest are all elements 
which we desire to incorporate into library school 
teaching. But here again is the problem of enough 
tutors to go around. It seems imperative at this 
time that, if our students are to enjoy any bene- 
fits of the Tutorial Plan it must be by some mod- 
ified method. 


The T'wo-Hour Conference Plan of Rollins 
College is another of the methods by which high- 
er education has stepped forward. This has been 
described and discussed so well in many other 
places and by people so much more competent to 
do it than 1 that I shall here mention only one 
of its outstanding advantages—the one which | 
resolved at any cost to incorporate into my plan 
at Syracuse, if possible—it gives the student the 
help he needs while he is working on his prob- 
lem and before he has started on the wrong track 
instead of waiting, as is the traditional procedure, 
until the student has finished his work and handed 
it in and then give him a low grade on his mis- 
takes. In a professional course, like library sci- 
ence, it seems essential that a student should be 
set right as soon as possible and given every op- 
portunity to do his work well. The library school 
instructor Is a guide and leader more often than 
a judge. [na curriculum as crowded as that of 
library schools a two-hour conference plan for 
each class might not go in a twenty-four hour 
day, but its essential advantages need not be lost 
sight of. 

Progressive education, particularly in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, is carried on in 
many cases with the aid of a very useful device, 
the contract between teacher and pupil. I do not 
know to what extent college professors are ac- 
customed to make contracts for work with their 
students, but it seems to me that in a library 
school the possibilities for its use are considerable. 
By it the student may understand at the begin- 
ning of a course just what essentials are required 
and what additional work may be done with the 
most profit on that particular subject. He may 
then organize his work for himself and do it, 
within certain limits, at the times when it seems 
most interesting to him. There is no question at 
all but that one works with less fatigue and with 
more profit when the work looks interesting. 


With all of these paths toward the goal of 
more ideal educational methods for library schoo! 
students in mind, I was given that final push of 
inspiration which I needed in order to start to do 
something about it by chancing upon an article in 
Progressive Education for June 1930, called “An 
Experiment in Individualized Instruction’ by 
Eleanor Olmstead Miller, Instructor in Psychol- 
ogy and Education at Illinois College, Jackson 
ville. In it she described the practical workiny 
out of such a method with her class in a Teachers’ 
College. If an individualized plan could be tried 
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with student teachers, why not with student li- 
brarians, thought [. While I have made con- 
siderable modifications in Miss Miller’s plan I 
am grateful to her for the encouragement which 
she unconsciously gave me. 


According to the scheme, therefore, which | 
have been following the course is divided into as 
many units as the subject naturally falls. The 
introductory course in Book Selection in which 
the experiment was tried happened to divide 
naturally into six specific subjects: Publishers’ 
Series, Publishers, Annotations, Book Reviews, 
Printed Aids in Selection and Periodicals, The 
time devoted to the course was apportioned among 
these subjects. At the beginning of each new 
unit of study a copy of the problem for the whole 
unit is given to each student. ‘This contains the 
subject of study, a statement of the aim of the 
problem when it is not already apparent, a list of 
references and three sets of problems, labelled C, 
B and A. The material asked for in the C prob- 
lem represents the minimum essentials in the sub- 
ject and those things which must be mastered by 
every prospective librarian. It is nevertheless 
considered a satisfactory amount of work and no 
student who does it consistently and creditabl\ 
is ever referred to as a poor student. A student 
while working on a problem is privileged to ask 
questions and to receive help from the instructor 
either at regular conference periods or at any oth- 
er times when the instructor and student can con- 
veniently get together. ‘This means that the 
instructor teaches practically all the time. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to bring their questions to 
the instructor rather than to consult other mem- 
bers of the class. They are also urged to recog- 
nize their own difficulties and avoid mistakes be- 
fore they make them. Finished problems, which 
the instructor does not deem entirely satisfactory, 
must be corrected. This usually means doing a 
new problem which may approach the subject 
from a slightly different angle. When every- 
thing is satisfactory regarding the C problem the 
student is given a grade of C. The B problem 
represents extra work on the same subject. It 
gives the more able students a chance to do fur- 
ther work along the same line and to gain more 
experience in it. These problems represent study 
which is well worth a student’s time but not ab- 
solutely essential. No credit is given unless the 
work is, in the opinion of the instructor, well 
done. The grade for a student who has creditably 
worked out both C and B problems is B. The A 
problems are for the distinctly superior students 
and planned to require work of a graduate qual- 
ity. They demand such little research as is per- 
mitted within the time limits set for the prob- 
lems and allow for some development of ability 
to organize material. The A problems are not 
accepted unless the C and B parts are also satis- 
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factorily done, when the student receives an A 

Some attempt was made to settle the question 
of grading for each student at the beginning 
“What grade am I| going to get?” is a question 
which always seems to be lurking near the su 
face in the students’ minds, and receiving a: 
tention far beyond its literal importance. One ot 
the aspects of my courses which | felt especial! 
to need reforming was this matter of grades 
The students were inclined to emphasize grades 
at almost any cost, sometimes even to the sacri 
fice of ethical principles. Neither was it an eas) 
task to grade the students fairly and take into 
account the personal abilities of each. So the stu 
dents in the Book Selection course were urged at 
the beginning of the semester to decide tentative 
ly for which grade it would be advisable for each 
to work and brief conterences were held with the 
instructor to talk over that special matter. (t 
course, it was understood that grades could be 
raised during the term and that they might be 
lowered. Ina class of thirty-five only two elected 
higher grades than they were able to sustain, but 
neither of these students were failures. “The ma 
jority were very modest in evaluating their abil 
ity and several graduate students with 
scholastic records were definitely urged to choose 
a higher grade than they at first mentioned, No 
one definitely agreed to do A work though two 
maintained it consistently through the semeste: 
and three others came up to it during the last 
half of the term. No grade below C was consid 
ered though the university allows a D grade, 
which carries with it no grade points. The stu 
dents willingly agreed that for librarians there 
should be nothing between satisfactory minimum 
essentials and failure and of course no one taking 
a library course voluntarily would choose to fail. 

The 
usual for two meetings a week but we did not 
feel bound to that schedule since individual stu 
dent activity rather than recitations and lectures 
was felt to be the important item of the course. 
In reality the class usually did meet about once 
a week and always at the beginning of a new sub 
ject for study. Sometimes there were lectures 
by the instructor and sometimes exercises were 
worked on during part of the period, by the class 
as a whole, and then discussed. Group confer 
ences were held freely to supplement the class 
work. At the beginning of the semester the num 
ber of individual conferences asked for was large 
but toward the end of the term the students be- 
came so independent as almost to cause anxiety. 
Of course many students were called to individual 
conferences at times when problems were being 
handed in and revised. 


) 
good 


Book Selection course was scheduled as 


All quizzes were eliminated from the course, 
thus doing away with the constant cramming be 
fore each class by the conscientious students lest 
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, test be “sprung” on them and they be found 
wanting. By being assured that no quizzes would 
be given much time and energy was released for 
more practical problems. Some of the functions 
usually fulfilled by quizzes were achieved by class 
exercises done by students in group conferences 
more in the manner of games and not graded. 
At the beginning of the semester it was announc- 
ed that a three-hour final examination, covering 
all of the essential work of the course, would be 
viven at the end. The final test was to be used 
mainly as a check against the rest of the course 
to show up people who were becoming unduly de- 
pendent upon someone else and also to help de- 
termine the final grade tor students whose work 
during the term had been uneven. When it ac- 
tually came time to give the examination, it seem- 
ed advisable to excuse all those students who had 
done straight B or A work throughout the course. 
Such students were disappointed at having to 
prepare for an examination after having made 
such acceptable efforts during the term and there 
was no reason for having to do so. As a result, 
fifteen out of thirty-five students were relieved 
trom taking the examination. Of those taking it, 
only one materially changed her grade. With 
this evidence at hand, and a strong student sen- 
timent in favor of being judged wholly on the 
activity throughout the term, it has been decided 
to forego the formality of a regular examination 
at the end of the present term. 


The course as herein described is obviously not 
without flaws, but for many of its deficiencies | 
see some hope of remedy. As it is, | am sure that 
the superior students have accomplished more 
work and enjoyed it more than they did under 
conventional methods. I am not so certain about 
the less able students, but believe at least that 
they are no worse off than they would otherwise 
have been. The students and I became acquaint- 
ed more rapidly and began to understand each 
other more quickly than ever before. Our rela- 
tions have, if anything, been more cordial and 
comfortable and unmarred by discussions and ex- 
planations of grades. During our conference dis- 
cussions and in talks with individual students | 
have been surprised by the fund of facts and de- 
tails which many students possessed about pub- 
lishers, magazine prices, book lists, etc., which 
they have acquired as items of interest. The 
questions asked by students in classes and con- 
terences have been more interesting and much 
more numerous than those of classes of former 
years. “Through the personal contacts there has 
been a healthy change in attitude toward the 
work by some few students who at first seemed to 
be misfits. These adjustments might have come 
anyway, but would undoubtedly have been slow- 
er. The opportunity which the plan has given the 


students to strike out a little for themselves, to 
make use of their own ideas, and to know that by 
their own efforts they can avoid failure has, | 
believe, done much for their morale. They have 
come to feel that the course is theirs and not 
mine—that they alone are the ones to be benefit 
ed by their work. 


When toward the end of the term students 
were asked for voluntary expressions regarding 
the course, many of them offered opinions which 
were pertinent and helpful. Although they were 
not asked to sign their comments most of them 
did so. They were not slow to recognize and 
speak of the most obvious defects of the scheme 
The unequal values of different student’s work 
earning the same grade was commented upon by 
several. The most common criticism was that, 
after having done so much individual work dur 
ing the term, the final examination was a disap 
pointment. Only one student said that quizzes 
and drill work would have been more desirable. 
Spotlights like the following were thrown on the 
course: 


“It instills a mature and wholesome attitude toward 
work in the student. It is definite and all is collected 
into one unit, each part being done in relation to the 
whole.” 

“A very instructive course in that very little is given 
us and much is required so that it is necessary to dig 
in order to get the assignments.” 

“The student can see just what he has a chance to 
do, decides what he wants to do and can do and goes 
ahead and does it. He knows just where he stands all 
the time, and his mark is entirely a matter of his own 
judgment and responsibility. There is no room for 


argument on either side of the question and no hard 
feelings result—the facts of the case are there and that 


is all there is to it.” 
“The methods of grading the problems and allow- 


ing the student to choose his own grade saves a good 
deal of worry over the grade.” 


Unanimously student sentiment was in favor 
of continuing the method during the second sem 
ester so it is going to be tried further in two 
Book Selection courses—one for public and one 
for school libraries—a course in school library 
administration and one in methods of teaching the 
use of the library. Two noticeable modifications 
are being made. As there is to be no examination, 
students who have real difficulty with any particu- 
lar phase of the work will be given extra problems 
to help them approach their snags from a differ- 
ent angle. It is felt that this will be more worth 
while than much correcting and recorrecting of 
the original work by the student. This semester, 
too, emphasis is to be put particularly on the C 
problems as containing the essentials of the course 
and only students doing a high quality of work 
on the C problems will be encouraged or even 
allowed to attack the more special problems for 
a higher grade. 








N THIS talk today on Staff Spirit 1 am tak- 
ing the liberty of dropping the word “‘Statt” 
and shall spend the time in thought upon the 

last word of the subject—Spirit. 

We know the spirit in man, but it is difficult 
to define it. It is felt everywhere though it is 
never seen. It’s not the mind or will but some- 
thing which underlies them. It is the back- 
ground of each of us before which we work, 
play and live our lives. It is only the right kind 
of spirit in the individual which leads to true 
happiness, for happiness is a by-product of some- 
thing else—of work well done—of duty pertorm- 
ed—of living for someone or some cause. 

What are some of the elements or character- 
istics that go to make up a good working spirit 
in the individual? A few of them which occur 
to me are: Che ability to dream—at the proper 
time—to see visions; to have ideals; faith in the 
value of labor and enthusiasm for it; willing- 
ness to cooperate with other workers, and loyal- 
ty to the cause and group with whom one may 
be associated. 

Perhaps the first in importance of these char- 
acteristics are those of vision and faith in our 
work; an ideal towards which to strive,—not 
from a_ materialistic motive, true ideals have 
little of the selfishly material about them. Robert 
A. Millikan, the physicist says, “An ideal is a 
concern for the common good as contrasted with 
one’s own individual impulses and_ interests.” 
Vhoughtful men and women agree that the su- 
preme need of the present hour is a new devotion 
to great ideals. In business, industry, church, sci- 
ence and the professions we need a renewed faith 
in the higher and finer things of life. A little 
more idealism and faith, converted into action 
and we may find that the present confusion has 
given way to a “New heaven and a new earth.” 

Somewhere I read recently that this is not the 
first time in the history of the world that the age 
was felt to be transitional. It is even said that 
the first words spoken by Adam to Eve as they 
stepped from the gate of the Garden of Eden 
were: ‘We live in times of transition.” Every 
day is one of transition and only through transi- 
tion can we progress. The direction of the march 





can be changed only by the spirit of man. 
The realization of the ideal in practice requires 
faith. Aldous Huxley 


says we need faith he- 
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Staff Spirit’ 
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Head, Business and Technical Department, Fort Wayne, Indiana, Public Library 


cause taith provides us with a motive, a stimu!) 
and incentive. We want the work of each one, 
and the whole life of each one to help, not hinde; 
others, and to fit into the pattern of the entire 
world making of it a beautiful and not an ugly 
design. 

The modern man and woman perhaps insist 
more strongly on free action and free use of in 
telligence than our ancestors did. “They are less 
bound by convention but they recognize the im 
portance of cooperation, altruism and the highe: 
life. They know that ‘Man does not live hy 
bread alone.” Mr. Huxley says the reason we 
do not live on this higher plane of cooperation | 
because, while most of us consider ourselves ra 
tional, we are not w holly so. We know intelle 
tually but that does not cause us to act. We must 
be stirred by an ideal—a vision—great enough to 
make effort worth while. The problem of ever 
civilization has been to persuade individuals wy 
are only partly rational, to cooperate for the good 
of society as a whole and to cherish in the midst 
of self-interests, the small flames of truth, good 
ness and beauty. 

‘To all of us Loyalty is a common word and 
each one has his own definition for the word. 
It is one of the words not quite so much in vogue 
now as formerly. But I believe it represents « 
quality of spirit the value of which it would be 
hard to over-estimate. Josiah Royce says that 
“In its inmost spirit it is the heart of all the 
virtues, the central duty amongst all duties.” 
Our present age has grave doubts about what 
such duties are, what is really the best plan ot 
life and what to do to realize the best. What 
ever their decision may be it will require loyalty 
of the individual to the group idea to bring true 
success and happiness into life. 

We want to live and work actively and ene: 
getically and yet in a serenity of spirit with our 
fellow men. To do this we must be willing to 
give loyalty to the cause and the persons with 
whom we work. Such a willing devotion of self 
to a cause results in an expanded spirit in the 
individual. I do not mean that we must always 
agree passively with orders or conditions that 
arise, loyalty to our ideals may make us fight tor 
what we consider vital to them. 

Let us think of ourselves as a unit working to: 
the common good of all. In a recent magazine 
article on Soviet Russia the author emphasizes 
this sentiment, when in speaking of the workers 


there and their apparent acceptance of conditions 
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he says, “They feel as if they are a part of this 
wonderful thing that’s going on. They want to 
help. They get in the spirit of it, it’s like helping 
to win a war.” It is this attitude of mind or 
spirit which we must cultivate in our library lives. 
Every sensitive person feels the stress and strain 
of the present time. We are keyed up to an un- 
usual pitch and our feelings vibrate to actions 
or words, which in more normal times would pass 
unnoticed. Let us be a little more careful of 
those feelings in others, be more tolerant with 


1/9 


each other, cultivate a sympathetic attitude ot 
mind. There are few normal persons going about 
with the deliberate purpose of doing or saving 
things to offend others. There are many of us 
who, thoughtlessly say and do things that hurt. 
Let us withhold criticism until we understand 
conditions. 

Shall we aecept the present as a challenge to 
our vision and ideals of library service and b\ 
our spirit towards our work, each other, and out 
public show our faith in its value? 








’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
For, watch the rain among the leaves; 
With silver fingers dimly seen 

It makes each leaf a tambourine, 
And swings and feaps with elfin mirth 
To kiss the brow of mother earth; 
Or, laughing ’mid the trembling grass, 
It nods a greeting as you pass. 

Oh! hear the rain amid the leaves; 
’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves! 


——From dutumn's Mirth by SAMUEL MINTURN PECK 
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Editorials 


THE New DEatu and its effect upon 
library work, ts a question of vital importance to 
all UWbrarians at this time. 
Mr. Milam, in his article on 
the New Deal, does not pre- 
tend to answer this and 
other relative questions for 
most or all of these topics 
are to be discussed at Coun- 
cil meetings this month. He 
however, present cer- 
tain facts, pertinent to the 


that librarians should be familiar with. 
President’s Reemploy- 


future 


WE 00 OUR PART does, 


N.R.A., 
His understanding of the 
ment Agreement 1s that it does not apply to CaXx- 
supported libraries, but he tells of one library that 
has accepted the agreement for all departments 
asa approval of the plan.’ 

One Indiana library has also joined the N.R.A., 
with reservations pending on the A.L.A. Code 
for libraries, and has reduced its working hours 
from forty-four to forty hours per week, with 
reductions in salary accordingly. Libraries should 
the specifications of the 
even if they are exempt 


“means of showing 


meet, as tar as possible, 
President's Agreement, 
trom its provisions, in order to hasten national 
recovery. ‘“Yhey are bound to expand to meet 
the challenge of the present times, to meet the 
present needs of the people who have more leis- 
ure time on their hands to spend in study or read- 
ing, but more support of their work 
must be given to allow them to function fully. 
W. C. Jackson in a recent article published in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin on “The Library and the 
State” said: “‘We may look, in the near future, 
for additional support by the government and, in 
future, for . increasing contro) of 
Increasing support must come 


generous 


the later 
public libraries.’ 
for with the steady increase of circulation, an in- 
crease as high as 64+ per cent during the last four 
California, Public Library, 
rebinding, and for 
service must be 


vears in the Oakland, 
funds for new books, for 
complete community library 
forthcoming. 


Jours 


THe Liprary 
COPY of the A.L.A. m'meographed 
liography on the N.R.A., prepared 
Jerome K. Wilcox of the John Cr 

Library, should find it’s place in the refer: 

This hist ot }i 

business, labw; 


room of every public library. 
references to books, pamphlets, 
and trade journals should be a ready source 
information not only on the N.R.A. but also 


other new governmental agencies. 


e 
N 1931 the ALAA. 


tional Relations, in preparation for the ] 

International Conference, recommended 
the A.L.A. Executive Board a volume on 
status of the popular library movement in ¢! 
various countries of the world. Dr. Bostwi 
was secured as the editor and the timely volum 
Popular Libraries of the World, has just been 
published by the A.L.A. Although seventy na 
tions were solicited for contributions, only forts 
eight responded, but the fifteen nations sending 
delegates to the Chicago Conference are all repre 
sented in this volume with the exception of Rou 
mania. Librarians might well peruse this volume 
before attending the Conference in order to un 
derstand the scope of the popular library mov 
ment in other countries, and realize that in man 
cases library practices abroad are tar in advanc: 
of the United States. Much credit is due to D; 
Bostwick for his tine editorship of the volume 
to Dr. Bishep as chairman of the Committee on 
Internationa) Relations which conceived the plan 
of the volume, and to the generous translators 
who volunteered their services. 


Committee on Intern 
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advantages of the 


«¢ O PRESERVE the 
system (of inter-library loans) and to 
rid ourselves of the evils is a problem that 

must be solved within the next ten years,” said 

Charles H. Brown of lowa State College in an 

article on this subject published in VHe Liprary 

Journac in 1932. The pertinent problem xt 

that time was the high cost per volume to the 

two libraries concerned, but the University Of 

California has now solved this problem by put 

ting in a service charge for inter-library loans 

The plan of the University of California is that 

the borrower will assume the excess over tlic 

average cost of service rendered on the premises 
and is, we believe, the first [brary to adopt sucli 

a plan. In the face of reduced budgets this seems 

a wise decision and it ts Interesting to note that 

the beginning of a solution has been made within 

a vear after the discussion of the problem by 1: 

Brown. Perhaps before the ten year ultimatum 

the larger libraries will get together on this mat 

ter and adopt a common program. 
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Everybody’s 
Business 


“Public Libraries are state authorized agen- 
cies, expressing a state policy. Their very exis- 
tence indicates the state’s recognition of educa- 
rion as a Necessary and a continuing element in 


the permanence of democracy. Two distinct 
processes are In Constant operation in every soci- 
ety. One ts the discovery or advancement ot 


ideas, and the other is their diffusion and dis- 
tribution among the masses. One is as important 
and as necessary as the other. Discoveries are 
usually made as a result of experimental endeav- 
or, Research is one of the characteristics not 
alone of our age but of every generation. Always 
there are problems to be solved. Always men 
have sought a more efhcient, 4 more satisfactory 
method of conducting the business of living. But 
discovery is only half the process. To make the 
new ideas available for popular consumption is 
just as important. New information is being 
constantly added to our collection of human 
knowledge. And to bring this information with- 
in reach of the public is the function and purpose 
of the public library. No other agency in the 
community has precisely the same function or can 
serve the same purpose. None other is both a 
reservoir and a fountain, preserving the values 
of the past and distributing them in the present. 
Svstems may change. Economic policy or social 
conditions may vary with each generation, but the 
quest for knowledge, the desire for information, 
wi)) persist as a quality of human nature. ‘The 
library exists to cultivate and develop that qual- 
ity by supplying the materials for its satisfaction. 
Shall we sacrifice culture to comfort? Shall we 
make material values more significant than cu)l- 
ture? We answer this question in proportion as 
we continue to support, unhampered and unhin- 
dered, our educational institutions. Let us give 
to our library the devotion which it deserves in 
an enlightened and civilized community.” 
——-Rabbi Samuel H. Markowitz. 
@ 


“No city should long be happy with a poor 
public library. It is often judged by the kind 
that it gives to its people. It takes a most com- 
petent person to head a good \library—and 
many competent heads to adequately stock one. 
It’s like a great free university—for in it should 
be found every sort of good book, and no de- 
cent book should be barred from its shelves. 
All opinions should be included in every vari- 





ety of work. Citizens in every walk in life 
should be interested in building such a library 
in the community, and all should contribute to 
its life and success. There would be fewer 
people in jail if there were bigger and better 
free public libraries—and there would be few- 
er idle people on the streets unwilling to work. 


Well-informed people think—and want to 


work.” 
——George Matthew Adams. 
. 

“Here of late we have heard much about tax- 
ation. Everyone who can get the public ear {fs 
telling how to reduce taxes, what could and 
should be eliminated. “Che survey of the reports 
from different sections discloses the library has 
no exemption to this general demand. In some 
localities they are making flat mathematical re- 
ductions, that is, (0, 15 or 20 per cent, and in 
other places they have gone so far as to close the 
library from public use. ‘Those who have closed 
the library have shut out the light of all the ages 
and the flashes of intelligence of the present. Li 
brary expenses cannot be cut in a mathematical 
way. We join with those who plead tor economy) 
but chiseling the library fund should be done cau- 
tiously and then only after due consideration ot 
the community’s needs and a careful checkup on 
the circulation of books, the extent and extension 
of its loaning and its effect upon the community.” 

——Judge Dan Pyle. 
® 


"Suppose a family’s budget for food looked 
like this; Meat, per month, $12; Milk, per 
month, $5; Groceries, per month, $35; and Salt, 
per month, 10 cents. What would you think of 
the brains of the head of the house if he said, 
‘Strict economy being necessary, let us cut 
down on the salt?’ But to cut down on the 
relatively tiny amounts a community spends on 
its public library service is to cut down on the 
intellectual salt which gives savor to most of 
life; which brings out the flavor and the mean- 
ing of many of life’s happenings; which, es- 
pecially in times of materia) hardship and pri- 
vation, can do more than any other one factor 
to make life palatable. Don’t cut the salt out of 
your budget!” 





Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
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Book Reviews 


Architectural Planning 
Of The American College 


FOR SEVERAL years the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges has conducted as a part of its Fine 
Arts program an Architectural Advisory Serv- 
ice for its member colleges. “This volume! is the 
outgrowth of the practical) experience in design- 
ing college buildings and in giving advice on 
problems in planning of the )ibera) arts coNege 
through that service. 

The authors are well-known authorities. Mr. 
Larson is a practicing architect in the held of 
college development planning, and Mr. Palmer 
is the Associate Secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges. They have endeavored to 
enumerate the procedures to be followed and the 
factors to be considered in securing the greatest 
aesthetic as well as economic return on the in- 
vestment in a college plant. 

The book should be of value to college presi- 
dents, trustees, faculties, members of building 
committees,—in fact, all persons interested in 
education and the architecture interpretive of edu- 
cational ideals and adapted to physical needs 
consistent with those ideals. 


It aims to set forth the history and the devel- 
opment of the Architectural Advisory Service; to 
stimulate, encourage and help those concerned 
with college development programs; to appraise 
the principles involved in campus planning and 


the designing of college buildings of lasting 
worth; and to illustrate tested procedures which 
can be readily adopted for guidance in individual 
situations, Recognizing, however, that the mat- 
ter under consideration, the rendering of archi- 
tectural advisory service in the field of college 
architecture is a continuing process, the authors 
consider this volume as introductory, and have 
not concerned themselves with those intricate 
details of architectura) professional practice. 

About half of the book is devoted to “Planning 
of Buildings,” with brief discussions on ‘‘Char- 
acter in College Architecture,” “The Architect 
and the College,” “The Planning of the Cam- 
pus.’ Ir is well printed and bound, and profuse- 
ly illustrated from photographs, plans and other 
material taken from the extensive files of the As- 
sociation. 

Enthusiastically I anticipated the treatment of 
the Library. Mr. Larson is the architect of that 
masterpiece, The Baker Library at Dartmouth, 


turai Planning ot ti fmer can { ol eke Dy ler s 
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the aim and ambition of many a college libra 
ian. The frontispiece, a charming view of thix 
building, suggested the possibility of valuab) 
firsthand discussion later in the text. But from 
the very nature of the book 1 was doomed to dis 
appointment. In the twelve pages devoted to thy 
planning of the Library one finds Jittle that 
not contained in journals and books in more di 
tail already conveniently available to college | 
brarians. The statements made are concise and 
accurate. Reference and summaries are made to 
and from James ¥. Gerould’s The Colleg Ly 
brary, and William T. Randall’s The Collec 
Library, both of which should find places on the 
librarian’s shelves. Of the illustrations in the 
text of this part of the discussion, one wonders 
whether availability has not been perhaps the 
reason for inclusion. One would rather have 
found here illustrations carefully selected becaus« 
they make clear fundamental principles or special 
features of design or construction which had so 
manifestly proven themselves as to demand thei: 
consideration in any new planning. We hoped to: 
the Architect’s comment as to whether a feature 
cherished by librarians is good and another weak, 
and why, rather than some of the more obvious 
routine facts. We looked for real discoveries in 
new ideas of planning the architects might have 
made in this extensive experience, which careful 
\y executed would greatly enhance the library's 
usefulness, and which might even show us new 
processes in library science. Perhaps this will 
come in a subsequent volume. 

JoHNn A. Lowe, 


Director, Rochester, N. Y., Public Library. 


Colon 
Classification 

THE Colon Classification,’ by the librarian ot 
the Madras University Library, author of Th: 
Five Laws of Library Science (1931), is rathe 
an organon for constructing a scheme for classi 
fying books than an elaborate series of detailed 
schedules. The basis of the work is relation- 
the bearing of one topic upon another, the as 
pects of a subject, the forms and modes of pre 
sentation of the subject matter. The symbol by 
which these relations are indicated is the colon 
(:). While the Brussels expansion of the Dewey 
decimal classification used the colon to express 
relation, its use there was not fundamental to 
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the system, das it is in the Coion Classification, 


The field of human knowledge is divided by 
\lr. Ranganathan into twenty-seven main classes, 
designated, as in the Cutter system, by the let- 
ters of the alphabet, plus a section of Generabia 
numbered “9,” in which are included bibliogra- 
phy and libraries. The main classes are further 
subdivided in a variety of ways: “canonical” 
divisions include subordinate sciences and the 
jike; divisions based on “characteristics” cover 
such subdivisions as “problems,”—practica)ly 
synonymous with special topics,—substances and 
materials under the sciences and the arts, and 
other forms of subdivision peculiar to the sub- 
sect. [hese “characteristics,” each furnished with 
a separate series of decimal numbers, are used to 
“amplify” any subject, the number being pre- 
ceded by a colon to express the relationship. 
Further amplification is possible through (1) 
“common subdivisions,” twenty-three in number, 
such as bibliography, cyclopedias, etc., as well as 
others less usual—instruments, conferences, bills, 
departmental reports, statistics, travels; (2) geo- 
graphical divisions numbered somewhat like Cut- 
ters local list; (3) language divisions; (4) 
chronological divisions. The geographical hist 
makes no provision for cities; for further sub- 
division of an area the author suggests using 
“east, south-east,” etc. Convenience in finding 
a book or a subject is completely ignored in the 
scheme; logical sequence is pervasive and_re- 
lentless. he date takes the place of the usual 
alphabetical sequence in ordinary library practice. 
Books are numbered by date of publication, peri- 
adicals by date of first volume, institutions by 
date of foundation, chemical elements by date of 
discovery, scientific and philosophical theories 
by date of announcement or promulgation. 

Precise and well-worded rules are given regard- 
ing the formation of class numbers. Unfortunate- 
lv, examples are so sparsely supplied that some 
practical points are left unexplained and doubt- 
tul. ‘The present reviewer, after carefully read- 
ing the book, is still uncertain of one essential 
point in forming a class number, namely, where 
to place the first colon in classes where several 
“characteristics” may be used. Some main classes 
are divided by both “canonical” and “character- 
istics” divisions; others have only “‘characteris- 
tics,” each numbered by a new series of decimals. 
Duplication of number seems to be inevitable 
when these divisions are used coordinately with 
the same class letter. For example: M (Useful 
arts) is divided decimally, first for the several 
arts, M1 to M9; one of them, M7 (Textiles), 
has “material or M_ characteristics” numbered 
decimally | to 6 for cotton, wool, etc.; these are 









followed by “work or W. characteristics’ num 
bered | to 8 for spinning, weaving, etc. Now, 


the number given in the index for wool in this 
connection ts \17,\1,2; the number tor spinning 
is MI7,W,2. As the numbers used by the autho: 
as examples omit the “characteristic” \etters, we 
infer that the number for wool is \17:2 (or ts 
it M[72?); and the number tor spinning (in 
general) is M/7:2 (or is it M72?). Again, the 
index gives the number for “cells” under botany 
as [,O,11, and for “nomenclature” under botany 
the number I,P,11.  1f we omit the “character- 
istic” letters O and P, we have the same numbet 
[:11 to designate both cells and botanical nomen- 
clature. An example of a highly specialized num 
ber, furnished by the author, shows how the class 
numbers look: O: 2J64: 9OPII1: J: 30B28. 
This is the class number tor a work treating 
statistically of the words used by Shakespeare. 
The “J6+” is the date 1564+; the “O” is the 
symbol of the ‘bias’? number, except at the be- 
ginning, where it stands for Literature; B28 
stands for statistics. ‘The book number would be 
a date symbol affixed to this class number. 

Aside from its possible use as a system ot 
classification, the Colon Classification turnishes, 
in its extensive lists of classics of India, informa- 
tion that should be welcome to classifiers in uni 
versity libraries having considerable Jndia ma- 
terial. Many works of Sanskrit literature, and 
others in the fields of Hindu philosophy and re 
ligion, are listed in systematic order, thus illus 
trating both the correct titles of these works and 
their relationship to one another. 

Defects, from an American point of view at 
least, may be pointed out. The geographical list 
arranges the states of the United States in se 
quence beginning with New York and ending 
with Rhode Island, the six New England states 
coming at the end of the list after Ohio. By 
some curious misunderstanding, “Columbia” 
appears between Washington and Montana! Vhe 
task of keeping books correctly arranged on the 
shelves must be no light one; the correct. se- 
quence for the following numbers is indicated by 
the author: L :2, 3% L :4:68, LZ, Lé:3, hid 
L24+:4. One would think that the use of lowe: 
case [(el) at the end of a geographical number, 
to express a society located in a given area, would 
cause confusion, as In the author’s book the same 
character is used for figure { and letter el, lowe: 
case. Capital O is the same as the hgure 0 used 
for the bias number, or hardly distinguishable 
from it. ‘This pitfall was avoided, however, in 
compiling the chronological table, trom = which 
the letter O is omitted. 

WILLIAM STETSON Morrie. 
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Sherman, C. E. The influence of climate on librars 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Some notices of books in the East in 
Mediaeval Academy of 
Speculum. %:240-242. 


Beddie, J. S. 
the period of the crusades. 
America, Cambridge, Mass. 
1933. | 

Cowles, Barbara. Bibliographers’ glossary of for- 
cign words and phrases; an alphabet of terms in bib- 
fiographical and booktrade use; compiled from twen- 
ty languages New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1933. 
pap. 3 p.)., 82 f. Photo-lithographed. $2. 
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Medical Association, 1932. 414 p. 
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New York Public Library printing plant and bindery. 
port., illus. 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Linotype 
News. 12:5. July, 1933. 

Book titles, English and American. 62 W. 45th St., 
New York. Publishers’ Weekly. 124:24. 1933. 
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Bookman, 83:393. 1933. 
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London, E.C.4. 
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Henderson, Philip. “Blurbs” and popular novels. 
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Knowlton, P. A. Publishers 
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prevention of the decay of bookbinding leather. In 
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Library of Congress. Classification. Class P: PB-PH. 
Philosophy, modern European languages. Printed as 
manuscript. Wash., D. C.: U. S. Govt. Prtg. Off.; 
Supt. of Does., 1933. pap. vi, 226 p. tables. 35¢. 
Metcalf, K. D. Cooperative cataloging experiment 
11.4, Bull, 27:336-338. 1933. 

Schofield, E. B. The future of “Dewey”. Lib. Assn 
Record. series 3, 3:245-250. 1933. 
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British Society of International Bibliography, p 
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Feagre, M. L. 

Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
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Root, Mrs. M. E. §. Not recommended for circula 
tion. A list ... of books in series not circulated by 
standardized libraries. Wis, Lib, Bull. 29:175. 

Reprinted from Wilson Bull.. Jan., 1929. 

Washburne, C. W. An objective analysis of chi! 
dren's books. Jn; National Education Association of 
the United States. Addresses and Proceedings. 70: 
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Lingard, H. Artificial lighting of libraries 32 
Victoria St., London, S.W.1 IIluminating Engineer 
26:9. Jan., 1933. 
Also appeared Ln. and Book 
Nalys, Roger. Le bureau-bibliotheque et le 
de travail. illus. 2, rue de l’Echelle, Paris. 
Décoration. _March, 1933. 
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tional plans). Lin. Jour. $8 :452-453. 1933. 
Lormer, G. R.. The bird exhibit in the Redpath Li 
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ropolitan Museum of Art. Sth Ave. and 82d St., New 


York: The Museum, 1933. pap. 8 p. 
Introductory note signed by H. E. Winilock Includes list 





{ plar s represented in objects in the exhibit and periods 
ind ’ asses of objec ts: brief reading list Additional notes 
nd illustrations appear in the Museum's Bulletin, June, 1933 
ind, in’ conjunction of books, repres senting the collec 
tions of eleven Motrepolices libraries, entitled, ‘Plant forms 
; br 
rnament comp. by M. F. Baldwin, commences seriall 
n The New York Public Library Bulletin, 511-525, June 
1933 This compilation will also appear as a_ separate 


—See also Booxs ano Reapers (Hart, Hobby) 
ScHoo. (Horton). 


EXTENSION 

American Association of University Women. Book 
service facilities, A.A.U.W., states and counties, 1634 
Eye St., N.W., Wash., D. C., 1932. 40 p. 15¢. 

Lathrop, E. A. One of 257 pages. D.C. Libs. +4: 
113-116. 1933. 

: experiences with the book truck nies by the Minne 
ipolis Public Library Visits to the schools were inter 
persed with stops at homes, library stations 

FINANCE 

Hutchinson, Luzetta. Citizens’ Councils. //l. Libs. 

5 ;:29-31. 1933. 

“y will prove of great. value to any library and com 
munity.”’ 

Milam, C. H., Wildermuth, O. L., and H. L. Wool- 
hiser. How to reduce the bao budget. 16 Mechanic 
St., Spencer, Mass. National Municipal Review. 22: 
381-388. 1933. 

“Experts, discussing greater demands for library service 
outline ways to scrutinize administration with a view to 
cutting costs,” *) 
Ridley, C. E., and O. F. Nolting. How cities can 

cut costs .. Chicago: International City Managers’ 
Association, 1933. pap. v,58 p. $1. 

Economies in public libraries, p. 45-48. ‘Most of the spe 
cific economies suggested have been adopted by some libraries 
ind have been reported in recent issues of the Bulletin of the 
American Library Association. 

Vaughan, Bess. Economies in the small library. 
Lie. Jour. 58:555. 1933. 

Re entry Reprinted from Bull. of the N. H. Pu 
Libs Seer 1933 

——Svee also Liprarits—GENERAL (Drake, Green, 

W aples). 
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Bibliotheca Columbiana. Published from time to 
time by the Friends of the Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity. No. 1. April, 1933. D. E. Smith, Sec., 501 
W. 120th St., New York. 

This number includes information about the organization and 
brief descriptions of mmportant collections in the library. 

Books for the Knox College Library. 125 E. 46th 


St.. New York. 


A publication issued by the “Friends of the Anos Ce lleve 
Library of which the current number is no. 3, April, 1933 
Irres i i 


INsrrucTION IN Use or Liprary 
Barker, Vilda. Informal testing of the use of books 
and libraries; knowledge of the parts of a book and 
the table of contents. 6505 Grand River Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Elementary English Review, 10:143-145+-. 1933. 
McColvin, Lionel. How to find out. London: H. 
Foulmin, 1933. cl. 95(1) p. 2s.6d. 


Inquiring mind series,’ Two Principal contents: 1. Knowl 
edge and information. uu. General reference books in. More 
question-answering books Iv. gel Reference books for 
special subjects v. Guides to books. . Periodicals and other 
sources vir. Personal enquiries vill. ia about methods 


——How to use books and enjoy them. London: H. 
Youlmin, 1933. cl. 93 p., UL. 2s.6d. 


nquiring mind series, One Principal contents r. Intre 
ductior uu. What books you want ut What books are there? 
iv. On buying books. v. Libraries. vi. How to use books 
vu. The selection and care of book 


Pidgeon, M. K. H.P. 500 Park Ave., New York. 
High Points. 15:35-41. 1933. 

Ward, G. O. The practical use of books and Ii- 
hraries; an elementary manual, S.ed., rev. and enl. 


Boston: Faxon, 1933. cl. xi, 195 p. forms. $2. 
be reviewed 





Tue Liprary Journ 4; 


Laws Arrectinc Lipraries 
British Columbia.—Statutes. Act to amend the “P 
lic libraries act”. (Ch. - Statutes 1933.) 
From. p.a.t.s 7 29, 
Library legislation. mm. Libs. 15:52-53. 1933 
Current legislation in Illinois. A reprint of sections 


ed of library laws is to be printed in form for insertion 
earlier complete aan 


Lessure Activities AND THE LIBRARY 
——Srr Books AND READERS (Embree, Graves, Hanna 


Hobby, Rowell, Waeber); EXHIBITS (Exhibits 


LiprarRians (Human). See also in preceding 


monthly list, Lis, Jour., Sept. 1, p. 692-696, Ani 
EpucaTion (Peterson); Books AND REApers (Li 
braries) ; County (Childs) ; MetHops (For, New 
There); Scnoor (Young). 


LIBRARIANS AND STAFF 
Certification of librarians. J//. Libs. 15:55. 1933 


orief note surveying the status of certification 

United States ; 

Fairbairn, H. E. The library profession. (Buffalo 
N. Y., 1932.) 31 p. 

L. C. card; adapted 

Human interests make human librarians. Lip. Jour 

58 :642-647 ; to continue. 1933. : 
Notes, mainly by librarians themselves, of active interes: 
and hobbies. 

Illinois.—State Library: Library Extension Division 
Essential titles for the librarian’s professional shelf, 
Springfield, Ill., 1933. pap. 8 p. Apply 

Metropolitan Life secures American library contract 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. National Under 
writer (Life edition). 37:5. Jan. 6, 1933. 

Peck, E. R. Staff spirit. Lib. Occurrent. 11:78-79 
1933. 

Strayer, Martha. Putnam cannot be retired as 
Congress librarian. [nstitution’s head can be ousted 
only by executive edict. Man whose job is sought fo: 
patronage has complete power over all his workers 
Wash., D.C. Washington Daily News. June 27, p. \, 
col. 1, 1933. 

Tyler, A. S. “Librarians and educators.” Lig. Jour 
58:703. 1933. 

Seeks to clarify definitions of terms which H. M. Lyde 

used in his address before the American Assoctation for A 

Education, printed in Journal of Adult Education, §:260-264 

1933 

Washington Herald. June 26-July 7, 1933: to con- 
tinue. Wash. D. C., 1933. 

( series of articles outlining the highly specialized fir 


Library of Congress employees: 1. Dr. Zahm’'s library 
aviation threatened by patronage plan, June 26. 2. (50.00% 
books in Chinese prove that library can’t use cowboy  (D 
Hummel, subject), June 27. 3. Expert historian is in 
{ being ousted by politicians (Dr. Ff. Jameson ‘ 
Ih ine 28 4. Library chief aids hundreds hunting data 


L.. B. Holland, subject, June 29. 5. Card catalog divi 
library recognized as model of world ¢C. H. Hastings, subject 
June 30 6. Library bibliography division needs expert 
to funetion (Florence 8. Hellman, subject), July 1. Lil 
leeal expert solves Congress woes, still chuckles (Hl. H 
Meyer a July 2. &. Modest ex-soldier at library 
expert to world savants. Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Martin ] 
yr. Engel quickly runs down false note which farre 
ipon ear of Toscanini, July 4 10. Filing system at ( 
vressional Library no toy for politicians’ pets to play w 
July 5. 1f. Builder of ratlroads, bridges (Clarence W. Perle 
heads library classification, July 6. 12. McClenon, the den 
indexer, sifts laws to set Congress right, July 7. nalected 
D.C. Libs., 4:123-124, July, 1933. 
See also Liprartes—GENERAL (Crone); ReErer 
ENCE (Borden); ScHoot (Gould, National: vis 


The schoo) librarian). 
LiBRARIES—GENERAL 
Crone, Berta. Occupations, today and tomorro\ 
515 Madison Ave., New York. Nea Outlook. 161 
60-61; 162:3-4. 1933. 


Sections on libraries in a series on vocatior 
Drake, J. M. Library economies and the ibrar; 
patron. Lis. Jour. 58:673-676. 1933. 
\ resume of suggested economies. 
Green, T. F. The public library in the depression 
as a layman sees it. Lip. Jour. 58:669-672. 1933 


f 
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The Libraries, museums and art galleries year book, 
1933. Those of the British Isles with a wide selec- 
yon from those of the Empire and foreign countries. 
Gravesend: A. J. Philip; London: Simpkin Marshall, 
3933.. sufa}, 323 p., Fi. Ss: 

Annual. 

Making use of libraries. 
jon, E.C.4. Times Educational Supplement. 
1933. 

Thompson, C. S. Conservative altruism. Penn. Lib. 
Noles. 13: 301- 304. 1933. 

; _ 


for everybody Ye 4S SOOT 


Printing House $q., Lon- 
940 :138. 


everybody w 


Waples, Douglas, and others. The public library 
in the depression. ,;Chicago, 1932.; p. 321-343. illus. 


tables. 
“Reprinted for private circulation from the Library Quar 
terly, v. um, no. 4, October, 1932. L. C. card idapted 
—Sve also Books AND READERS (Pyle). 


Lipraries--FOoREIGN 
Aktuelle 
Kobenhavn K. 


Bibliotekssporgsmaal. — Skt. 


Aarsbo, J. 
Bogens Verden. 18: 


Pederstraede, 
125-134. 1933. ; 
An Italian librarian looks at us. Lib. 4ssn. Record. 
series 3, 3:237-240. 1933. 
Résumé of an article by Vittorio Camerani which appeared in 
fecademie ¢ Biblioteche d'Italia (4:376-400), Feb., 1933 
Kwei, C. A national library for China. 38 Ave. 
Edward vil, Shanghai, China. China Weekly Review. 
64:414. 1933. 
Munford, W. A. Yowards a national library serv- 
ice. Lib. W orld. 


36:3-4, 1933. 
Great Britain 


Ne toy Pol. Origines de nos bibliothéques provin- 


ciales. 114, avenue des Champs- Elysées, Paris. La 
Revue de Paris. année 39, 1:549-584. 1932. 
2 nen inted Reoue des Bibliothéques, 39:140-171, 1932 
¢d entry 
Peck P. K. The Imperial Library. 
3:170-173, 186. 1933. 
Mainly historical 
See also Books AND REApERS (Herrmann). 


Modern Ln. 


Lisraries—-UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

\hern, M. E. A letter of historical interest. Lib. 
11:79-81. 1933. 
and the library in Indiana 

Dabney, Virginius. Need for libraries in the South. 
Harrisonburg, Va. Virginia Teacher. 14:101-103. 1933. 

Jackson, W. C. The library and the state. 4.1.4. 
Bull, 27:329-332. 1933. 


we may look, in the near ture, for additional suy 
port by the government and, in the later future, for 
creasing control of public libraries 
MacKinney, Gertrude. Public library problems of 
the Commonwealth as they are related to the State 
Library. Penn. Lib. Notes. 13:327-330. 1933. 
Southern conference on libraries. Grand Central 
erminal. School and Society, 37:612-613, 1933. 
Spoftord, Ernest. Philadelphia libraries and their 
resources. Penn, Lib, Notes, 13:312-315. 1933. 
“Extracts from a paper read .... before the P.L.A. Meet 
Philadelphia, May 19, 1933. 
—Sre also BIBLIOGRAPHY (Hammond). 


Meruops, Routines, Etc. 


Band stand on the town common. 130 EF. 
New York. Family. af: 121-122. 1933. 


Open air hibrary in ““New England city.” 


De Ricci, S. Le problime des bibl. franc. Petit 


Occurrent. 
> olit 


{ 


22d St., 


manuel pratique de bibliothéconomie. Paris, 1933. 
i P 
Title from Zent. f. Bib., $0:447. 
Doubleday, W. E. dA manual of library routine. 


Association; New 


Allen & Unwin; Library 
10s.6d. ; 


348 p. forms, illus., bibliogs. 


London: 
York: Scribner. 
$3 

The Library Association Series vi Revised entry To be 
reviewed 


Harrod, L. M. Lending library methods; a thesis 
cepted by the Library Assoctation for the Honours 
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Diploma; with an introduction by W. CC. Beraick 
Sayers. London: Grafton, 1933. cl. xxiii, 202 p 


forms, illus., bibliogs.  12s.6d. 
o be reviewed 


——See also Books ano Reapers (Censorship); CAq 
ALOGING (Smith COLLEGE McCain, Oxford) 


FQuipMent (Night); REFERENCE (Borden) 
PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 
Bonser, Wilfrid. The cost of German. scientific 


periodicals. Macmillan & Co., London. Nature. 132 
34. July 1, 1933. 
Essentially the same nteut as ‘The st t German pe 
cals” in Lib. Assn. Record, series 3, 3:162-1¢ 


Bultingaire, Léon. Le prix de périodiques allemands 
et sa répercussion sur le budget de nos bibliotheques 
286 Blvd. Saint-Germain, Paris (vue). Rewue scienti 


hque allustrée. 71:301-305. 1933 


Medical Library Association. Lip. Jour $8 :704 
705. 1933, 
Resolutior f ar reports to the A t the 


medic 7 susie 


——See also BIBLIOGRAPHY (Quarterly) 


PuBLicitTy 


Haxbv, Richard. Brain-waves. La. and Book World 
22:227. 1933. 
Outside advertising posters happy method 
veving a weekly message from the mind of some gre write 
the masses who daily pass r public librarie Subserit 
plan 
Hyers, F. H. Publicity for libraries. Pacific Bin 


dery Talk. 3: 22-24. 1931. 
ised non n the I Angeles Put Library 
Rossell, B. S. Publicity—its purpose, form and fre 
Wl. Libs. 15:26-29. 1933. 
Rapio 


Books are different. 62 W. 45th St.. New York. 
Publishers’ Wee kly. 124:351. 1933. 


quency. 


Radio advertising of book 
Conference on ‘alle in education. J///. Libs. 15:56 
57, 3933. 
Report the mnitere r at University I! il 


26-27) by Amelia Kr 
REFERENCE AND RESEARCH 
Borden, \. K. After a vear. Penn. Lib. Notes 
13:323-327. 1933. 

Description { the activitie the Resear Librar thie 
University of Pennsvlvani 
Ilinois.—Library Extension Division. 

collection for small libraries. 
pap. 12 p. Apply. 
also BIBLIOGRAPHY (Queens) ; 
Reapers (Werner); INSTRUCTION 
Ward); Liprarians (Washington) ; 
LecTions (Munford). 

RENTAL Lisraries 


: Reference 
Springheld, Ill. 1933 


Books AND 


\ MeColy ifl, 


SPECIAL Cor 


—S¢/ 


Magenis, W. J. Twopence a week: no deposit; no 
subscription. $6-58 Whitcomb St. London, W.C.2 
Publishers’ Circular, 138:605-607, 624-625. 1933 


Résumé and additional maternal, with title, “Growt { the 
twopenny library F.neland ' Publisher Weekls 174 
344, 1933 


Montgomery, R. G. Paradox of books sales; Amer 
ican craze for rental libraries 62 W. 45th St.. New 
York. Publishers’ Weekly, 124:153-155. 1933 
Libr aries are here reply Publisher Weekl 124 

ScHoo.t Liprartes, WoRK With ScHooLs, Etc. 

Botset, Mrs. E. K., and E. L. Bascom. Books of the 
last two vears suitable for high schools. Penn. Lil 
Motes. a3: 334-335. 1933. 





trace ntormati 

Budd, R., comp. Status of libraries of Virginia ac 
credited public high schools in relation to the stan 
dards of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, session 1931-32. Has 
risonburg, Va. Virginia Teacher. 14:103. 1933 

Gould, Arthur. Superintendent looks at the schoo! 
librarian. 2163 Center St., Berkeley, Calif Califor 
nia Quarterly of Secondary Education, 8 :273-274. 1933 
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Happold, F. C. School libraries: history. 3 Lud- 
gate Broadway, E.C.4, London. Journal of Education. 
5 :267-268. 1933. 
Horton, Miss Marion. Book exhibit for school execu- 
tives. Pacific Bindery Talk, %:91-92. 1932. 
How the Los vai City School Library “sponsored an 


up-to-the-minute book exhibit that proved to be exceedingly 
stimulating to teachers and principals,’ 


Huggett, A. J. Library in the small schoo), 1126 
Q St., Lincoln, Nebr. School Executives Magazine. 
§2:270-271. 1933. 

National Education Association.—Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Elementary school li- 
braries. Twelfth yearbook. Wash., D. C., 1933. pap. 


117-576 p._ tables, illus. $2. 
Bulletin, v. 12, no. 5, June, 1933. Contributions by teach 


ers and librarians under the headings: 1. Modern education 
and the library ir. The status of libraries in elementary 
schools 1, Organization and administration of the school 


library. tv. Planning the school library. v. Relationships be 
tween schools and public libraries. v1. Integrating the school 
library and the classroom. vii. The school librarian. vir. Rural 
ind state library practices 1x. Supervision and appraisal 
x. Research studies of booklists and reading interests. Some 
ections further analyzed in this list. 


New York (city).—Department of Education: Bu- 
reau of L ibraries. Catalogue of books for public school 
libraries in the city of New York. Graded and anno- 
tated. 1933-1935. «New York, 1933.) 399 p. 

L. C. card: adapted 

Seattle—Public Library; Committee on School Li- 
braries. Report ... (adopted by the Library Board 
January 3, 1930). (Seattle. n.d. pap. 12 p. 

Smith, H. L., and F. R. Noffsinger. Bibliography of 
school butldings, grounds, and equipment. Parts 1-3. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Bureau of Codperative Research, 
Indiana University School of Education, 1933. ea., 50¢. 

Bulletin ot the School of Education, Indiana University, no 

1-3. School libraries, pt. 2, p. 101-106; other references in 

“Cross-index.’ 

Vormmanasteen Board of Education: Free Public 
Library Department. Books for young people; a list 
far reading in the elementary schools approved by 
Montpelier, Vt., 1933. pap. 219 p. 15¢. 

Graded lists; title index. 

See also Book INbustTrRigs (Knowlton); ExtTen- 
SION (Lathrop); Instruction (Barker, Pidgeon) ; 
TRAINING (Ellsworth). 





SPECIAL COLLECTIONS AND CLASSES 
Basanoff, V. Archives of the Russian Church in 
Alaska in the Library of Congress. Box 1696, Stan- 
ford Univ., Stanford, Calif. Pacific Historical Re- 
view. 2:72-84. Mar., 1933. 
Bishop Berkeley's gift of books in 1733. illus. New 


Haven, Conn. Yale University Library Gazette. 8: 
1-41, 1933. 
“The library staff has taken a great_ interest in the recon 
struction of the library as it was in 742, and has completed 
the work so far as the Berkeley books are concerned.’ Titles 


arranged according to a scheme made by President Clap. 
Conroy, T. A. The Library, University College, 
Cork. An Leabharlann. 3339-41. 1933. 
Principally about its collections, 
Munford, W. A. The social sciences in the public 
library. Lib. Assn. pavers series 3, 3:201-207. 1933. 
Discusses titles and deplores the lack of interest by the 
eading public in this class of non-fiction. 3 
Peking.—Nationa) Library. A classified catalogue 
of the Millendorf collection deposited in the library by 
{r. Chu Chi-chien.  Peiping, 1932. 3 p.l., 285 p., 
7 65 p. 
( care ad apted. 
anime also Gamers AND Reapers (Bird); EQuiIpMENT 
(Illustration) ; Exuipits (Metropolitan). 


Speectat Lipraries 


Desmond, R. W. Newspaper reference methods ... 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota Pr., 1933. 
cl. xv,229 p. tables, forms, illus. $2.50. 

“Bibliography on newspaper reference libraries,” p. 209-221, 

Kunkel, F. E. Baltimore Consolidated gets resu)ts 
from its library. form. 56th and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 





THE Liprary Journa: 


delphia. Gas Age-Record. 72:128. 1933. 


A business and technical library, with branches; for 
ployees. 


Pennsylvania.—University: Lippincott Library. Ou, 
tionnaire submitted to libraries of schools of busine; 
report, May 10, 1933. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pa. Pp 
1933. pap. 16 p. Mimeographed. 

Tanner, L. E. Westminster papers, no. 1. The 1 
brary and the Muniment Room. London: H. Milford 
1933. 16 p. 6d. 

Extended review, with illustrations, in Lib. Assn. R 

series 3. 3:233-236, 1933, 

Toukalevskij, V. La bibliothéque de l’Academi, 
sciences de UV'U.RS.S. et sa transformation, Prag 
1952. 32D. 

Title from Zent. }. Bib., 50:448 : 
—See also BOOKS AND READERS (Bird); Lipraries 
U. S. (Spofford). 
TRAINING, QUALIFICATION, Etc. 


A.L.A. Work of the Board of Education for Librar 
ianship. A.L.A. Bull, 27:223-225. 1933. 

Foreword initialed by W, W. Bishop. — Activities 
Board, with title, ‘Confusion in library training ager 
appe ars in Lis. Jour., S58:510-511, and School and S: 
37:752-753, 1933. 

ion, Karl. Concerning future librarians. Lip 
Jour. 58:512-514. 1933. 

Care should be -_s in recommending the profess 

Ellsworth, R. E. Teachers colleges and chal hi 
braries. Grand Central Terminal, New York. Schoo! 
and Society. 38:51-53. 1933. 

Miss Fargo comes to the School cof Library Servic: 
Columbia University] as Research Associate. port 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, New 
York. Library Service News. 4:41-42. 1933. 


“Miss Fargo plans to begin a study of the factors cor 
tioning the training of school librarians.”’ 


Park, C. V. Teachers College solves problem. Lu 
Jour. 5$8:610. 1933. 
A new plan of instruction for teacher-librarians worked 
it Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mi h 
Pearce, T. D. Some notes on translation for stu 
dents taking the Library Association language tests 
Lib. Assistant. 26:94-100. 1933. 
Potter, L. M. Adventures of a librarian in search 
of learning. New York Libs. 13:193-197. 1933. 


The value of the library institute to the librarian of a sn 
library. ibrary institutes, 1933, p. 201-204. ““Librar 
institute booklist ts, 1933,” p. 204-215. 


Sawyer, H. P., ed. The library as a vocation: re 
prints of papers and addresses. New York: Wilson 
1933, cl. 484 p. $2.75. 

Classics of American Librarianship x. 

Wang, C. K. A. Selecting applicants to a library 
school or training class; an approach to a technique 
tables. Lib. Quar. 3:253-266. 1933. 

Waples, Douglas. Library practice vs. library th | 
ory. tables. Grand Central Terminal, New York 
School and Society. 38:126-128. 1933. 

See also CaTALoGING (Herdman). 





Librarians, 
Please Note 


A MAN claiming to be my brother appealed to 
a librarian in another state recently for aid. } 
have no brother and no other known relative b) 
the name of John David Gillis. 1] am sorry }3 
librarians, in addition to the one who notified me. 
have been approached by anyone using my name. 


MABEL R. GILLIS, 





California State Librarian 
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The Open Round Table 


The Dewey Classification 
5 P 5 
And The Special Library 

lr BECOMES more evident as the Dewey Clas- 
sification goes through successive editions, and as 
libraries are becoming larger, that many librar- 
ians are becoming discontented with it, and it has 
been ascertained that many are changing over to 
the Library of and other schemes.’ 
While being approved of for popular lending }i- 
and reference collections,” it has been 
found that many of the classes are badly in need 
of expansion, and that most special libraries find 
it impossible to use the Dewey scheme without 
making additions. In a recent article this has 
been criticised in the thirteenth edition, as has 
also the fact that the numbers tor some subjects 
are becoming of great length, examples being 
given? 

It is accepted that the editions of Dewey change 
very little or not at all in some subjects, but to 
further illustrate this the following rough figures 
have been prepared. The subject ophthalmology 
was chosen because medical libraries probably 
form a comparatively large portion of special |i- 
braries, and the former subject is an important 
branch of medicine. 


Congress 


braries 


The three places in which 
the eye is dealt with in Medicine are given and 
the number of places allotted to each in Dewey 
are appended. 


Dewey 
{2th ed 3th ed 
Anatomy, 611.84-611,847.6 circa 23 3 
*hysiology, 612.84-612.847, ‘ ry 12? 
Diseases, 617.7-617.79 10 10 


The figures are very rough but they indicate the 
fact that while two aspects of the subject have 
remained stationary, the third has increased more 
than 100 per cent. 

lo compare the number of places given to dis- 
eases of the eye, a subject chosen at random, by 
various schemes of classification, the following 
rough figures are given. 


Dewey, 13th ed., 617,7-617.79, circa 10 places. 
Library of Congress, RE, * 300 
Brussels, 617.7-617.78-089.87, “ 400 


The need for expansion of this subject in Dewey 
is obvious, for although the figures given are on- 
lv approximate they serve their purpose. 

Yhe Library of Congress scheme has found 
much favor in recent vears both in America and 
England.* The fact that each class is published 


1 Some Impressions of the Public Library Svstem of the United 
States ¢ imerica, Published by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees, 1927, page 35 

Public Libraries Committee Report on Public Libr 7 
and and Wales, 1927, page 193 
Radtke, E. S.. Spec. Lib.. 24:37-40 193 


4 Bushnell, G. H., Spee. Lib 


separately complete with an index has assisted in 
this, and there are possibilities of still wider usage 
for this comprehensive scheme in the near future. 

That momentous Belgian expansion of Dewey 
known as La Classification Deécimale is also used 
to an extent in special libraries. It still requires 
an index, but it is constantly under revision, and 
it is a pity that the main outline of the scheme 
could not have been altered. It has been adopted 
in the Science Library at South Kensington, Lon 
don, and is called “international” and even “uni 
versal.”” The former it probably is, but univer 
sality has yet to be attained.’ 

No classification scheme published so far is per 
tect. Some librarians consider that no existing 
one is suitable for their purposes and either con 
coct new ones, or make additions to the one con 
sidered best from their point of view. Each 1i 
brary has to receive individual consideration fot 
they all differ in some respect and there appears 
no possibility of one scheme supplanting all others 
and being used in every library the whole world 
over, although this is probably the Utopia ot 
most classifiers. 

——JoHN L, THorNton, 
Thane Library, University College, 


London, England. 


Cooperative 
Publishing 

SCATTERED over the Borough of Queens in 
the City of New York are a number of small 
private cemeteries, mementoes of the time when 
families owned their own burial grounds, and 
generation after generation was laid side by side 
in the family plot. Some of these cemeteries were 
in use for over 200 years, and contain gravestones 
dating back to the end of the 17th century. With 
the march of progress, and the growth of the large 
public cemeteries, many of the private ones were 
neglected and in time almost forgotten. But these 
half-forgotten cemeteries formed the basis for 
an interesting cooperative study recently complet 
ed by the Long Island History Collection of the 
Queens Borough Public Library and the ‘Topo 
vraphic Bureau of the Borough of Queens. 

It remained for a cemetery to bring a division 
of the library and the Topographic Bureau to 
When the City of New York began the 
surveying of new streets, engineers of the “Topo 
graphic Bureau of the Borough of Queens dis 
covered that many of these old private grave 


gether. 


Bh H.. & Lin. Jour $6435 
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yards were situated within the curb lines of the 
projected streets. A small cemetery in Nassau 
Heights was found to lie entirely within the inter- 
section of 63d Avenue and 81st Street, several 
athers were crossed by new streets, or had a cor- 
ner lying within the curb line. Mr. Charles U, 
Powell, Engineer in charge of the survey, felt 
that the record of these cemeteries should not be 
lost. Weather and vandals had already made 
their inroads upon the stones, and within a few 
years nothing would be left. Mr. Powell there- 
fore assigned one of his assistants to Copy the in- 
scriptions, and to make maps showing the location 
of the graves in each cemetery. Lach stone was 
assigned a number and this number was indicated 
on the map. Uhe work was done with the minute 


accuracy typical of an engineer. 


As the survey progressed, the number of cem- 
eteries listed increased. In 1932 the manuscript 
had grown to sizeable proportions, and It was de- 
cided to prepare it for publication. The original 
plan was to publish the work in the City Record, 
but this proved inadvisable, so it was necessary to 
have the publishing handled by another agency. 
‘The Yopographic Bureau had* had some casual 
relations with the Long [sland History Collec- 
tion of the Library, usually in relations to the 
early history of local streets and roads, The 
Curator of the Collection became interested in 
the record of cemeteries, and when the question 
arose as to its publication, the Library was sug- 
gested as a possible publisher. Negotiations were 
begun between the Topographic Bureau and the 
Board of Trustees of the Library, and it was 
finally decided to allow the Library to publish 
the book, 


‘Vhe surveyor’s field books, containing the data 
collected, were photostated and the prints were 
turned over to Miss Alice H. Meigs, at that 
time in charge of the Long Island Collection. 
She undertook the work of editing the data, 
and ¢he Library assumed the responsibility for 
the production. Miss Meigs was the logical per- 
son to handle the work because of her thorough 
knowledge of the history and genealogy of Long 
Island. The Collection had in its files earlier lists 
of gravestone inscriptions from some of the cem- 
eteries represented in the surveyor’s reports, and 
these were used as a check upon the work ot the 
‘Topographic Bureau. In the case of mutilated 
or weather worn stones, a careful compartson Was 
necessary, and detective work of no mean level 
was necessary to make out the information which 
had been nearly obliterated. Sometimes only a 
year or month were decipherable, occasionally a 
first or second name, but from these clues a prac- 
tically complete inscription in many cases was 


built up. In such instances, the supplied material 


THe Lisprary Journa) 


was added in brackets, leaving the original ma 
teria) unaltered. In some cases, gravestones liad 
been entirely removed from the cemeteries befor: 
the Topographic Bureau made its record, but th: 
earlier records indicated the missing items, so 
they were added as notes to the Topographiy 
Bureau’s report. As it now stands, the book 1 
presents the most complete listing of the twenr 
three local cemeteries that has been made, ani! 
it is unlikely that any later historian can add 1 
it, since the stones are in such poor condition 
Such completeness could only be achieved in 
cooperative work of this kind. 

Harry B. Devereauy, 





Curator, Long Island Collection 


Queens Borough Public Library, 


vy? . . . 1. ‘ . 

Civilian Conservation 
‘ - ‘ +1 

Camp Libraries 

4. Liprary Service, Ere—-a. Vhe library 

. R woe ’ ‘ ae 

service for the Ubvilian Conservation Corps 
will be organized along the lines of the present 
library service of the Regular Army. 

b. (1) ‘The library service for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camps will consist. of. the 
following: 

(a) Magazines and periodicals, a sew copies 

each of the more popular kind. 

(6) Daily, and if considered advisable, week 
ly newspapers, possibly four different 
ones. 

(¢) Stationery and writing material based 
on six sheets of paper and {wo envelapes 
per man per week. 

(ad) Books. 

/, A traveling library, allotted on the 


basis of one for each camp, consis} 
ing of approximately 100 books ot 
fiction, nature, and travel. 

? A permanent library for each camp, 
or company, consisting of reference 
works, books, and pamphlets on tor 
estry, dictionary, textbooks, and 
books of a more general nature that 


should always be on hand. 


(2) The money for the services indicated in 
CL): Gaps 66), and (c) above has been allotted 
for the number of men enrolled on May } 
1933. As additional money is needed, allotments 
will be made, as funds become available. I\t is 
suggested that the list of magazines include 
three or four on nature subjects, such as Natur: 


1 Excerpt from the C.C.C. Circular No. 5, War Departme 
Washington, May 29, 1977, entitled “Welfare Regulations for 


Civilian Conservation Corps.” 
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Vagazine, American Forests, Natural His- 
(ory, and American Game containing Woe 
relating to the trees, plants, and animal life 1 
the forests. The four named magazines i 
been requested by the Forest Service and the 
National Park Service and as many copies as 
desirable should be furnished. Arrangements 
should be made direct with the publishers of 
these four mags azines as better prices can be ob- 
tained than through a dealer. 

(3) The libraries will be purchased by The 
Quartermaster General and shipped to places de- 
signated by the corps area commanders. When 
a “company” has been established in its perma- 
nent camp, Corps area commanders will notify 
The Adjutant General, who wi)) arrange for 
the libraries to be shipped to the nearest freight 
or express office tor the camp. The books { sa I 
library will be arranged in two groups; i. 
those which belong to the permanent library and 
those belonging to the traveling library. ‘Those 
books which are to form the permanent library of 
a camp will be clearly designated and will be 
kept in the “company ” as part of its organization 
equipment. “Che permanent I[tbraries wil) bay 
the same for each camp and will be marked “Li- 
brary Number 10.” The traveling libraries will 
he arranged in sets of nine libraries each. Corps 
area commanders wi)) Jist the camps in groups 
for traveling library purposes so that they may be 
exchanged within the set in the simplest manner. 
This will be taken into consideration when the 
shipment of a traveling library is requested, Li- 
braries, within a set, will be numbered from [| to 
4 inclusive, and each title in the set of traveling 
libraries will be different. 

(4) Libraries will be ready for shipment 
shortly after June 15, 1933. Corps area com- 
anders will arrange their grouping and will 
make a request for the shipment of Sibranes, 
designating the number of the traveling library 
to be shipped to each p)ace. The hibraries witli- 
in a set may be exchanged in accordance with a 
schedule arranged by the corps area at district 
(sectional) commander. 

(5) A)) books and pamphlets furnished D1 
the Forest Service are to be treated as part of 
the permanent library and nat ta be classed as 
expendable supplies. 

(6) Sugyestions as to additional books to be 


purchased for permanent libraries are requested. 


(7) Arrangements should be made to utilize 
the books available in local and state libraries. 

(8) No money for library services stated in 
(1) (a), (b), and (c) above will be expended 
by the corps area commanders until the men 
have reached their permanent camps, but arrange 
ments should be made for the services as soon as 
possible for the authorized number of camps in 
each corps area, and no more than $117.10 will 
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be expended for each camp tor 6 months for 
these three services mentioned in ({) (a). (4) 
and (¢) above. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
DouGias MacArruer, 
General, Chie} of Stas. 


service Charge 
For Inter-Library Loan 


Copy of the letter sent recently to libraries 
with which the University of California Library, 
California, have inter-library loan relations and 
at the slip setting forth details of the service 
charge: 

The cost of service rendered by this Library through 
inter-library Joan, averages yather mote than a8¢ (Cl 
volume. We can no longer see our way to defray 
the cost of such service, amounting in the course of a 


year to a considerable sum, from our reduced buyer 
Under present conditions it becomes necessary to re 

quire institutions and individuals who ask and receive 
special service, to pay what that special service costs: 
that is, to assume the excess over the av erage cost ot 
service rendered on the premises, Accordingly, the 
library is initiating a policy of a service charge for 
inter- -library Joans, effective September 1, 1933. ‘The 
details are set forth on the enclosed slip. 

Naturally we shall not expect te charge for lending 
and escape a corresponding charge when we borrow. 
It is my personal belief that the larger libraries wou)d 
do well to get together on this matter and adopt a com 
mon program. We shall be glad to cooperate in any 
undertaking of the kind, and to change the amount of 
our service charge if necessary to conform to any plan 
which meets with genera) agreement. 


Signed) Harotw L. Leupp, Librarian 





The University of California Library 
Inter-Library Loan Notice 


Beginning September 1, 1933, there will be a 
service charge for books sent by the University 
of California Library on inter-)ibrary Joan. {\ 
is not desired further to restrict the privilege of 
borrowing, but economic conditions make it 
necessary to require that at lease part of the 


cost be defraved by the borrowing library. ‘he 
service charge on a (transact involving a 
single volume will be 50 cents. Additional ti 


tles included in the same request will be charged 
for at the rate of 25 cents each Every au 
bered volume or part of a serial publication is 
considered one title, 

Short references often can he photostated 
a saving to the borrower. In such cases we 
shall supply photostat prints, in ace ordance with 
the following schedule: 

Exact size, small prints, 111%" x 18”, negative 
25e: each positive le additional 

Fxact size, large prints, 23” x 18”, negative 
45¢; each positive 40c additional 

Enlargements or reductions, Sie additional 
for each first print. 

Minimum charge 51 

















More About 
The A. L. A. Conference 


College and Reference Section 
“Purspay, Ocroper 17, 2:30 p.m. 

General session 

Reading as Part of the Program of Higher Edu- 
cation——Dean Charles H, Judd, Schoo) of 
Education, University of Chicago 

Are Current College Library Reading Experi- 
ments Merely Costly Fads?—panel discus- 
sion led by the chairman of the section. 
Participants will be Leon Carnovsky, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago; 
Donald B. Gilchrist, University of Roches- 
ter Library, Rochester, N. Y.; B. Lamar 
Johnson, Stephens College Library, Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Guy R. Lyle, Antioch College 
Library, Yellow Springs, O.; Robert A. 
Miller, University of lowa Departmental 
Libraries, lowa City; and Louis §. Shores, 
Fisk University Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Business meeting 
WEDNESDAY, Ocrosper 18, 2:30 p.m. 

College Librarians’ and Staff Members’ Round 
Table—Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa., presiding 

Address—Ernest H. Wilkins, President, 
lin College, Oberlin, O. 

Vhe Librarian as Bibliographer—Donald Coney, 

Newberry Library, Chicago, 10). 

Librarian as Writer—Gilbert H. Doane, 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln 

WepNespay, Ocrosper 18, 2:30 p.m. 

Reference Librarians’ Round Table—Robert J. 
Usher, Memoria) Library, New Orleans, 
La., presiding 

The Use and Abuse of the Reference Library- 
Louise Franklin, Public Library, Houston, 


Ober- 


The 


Tex. 

Reterence Work at the James J. Hill Reference 
Library—Helen K. Starr, James Jerome 
Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

I'xperiences in Departmentalization—Amy Wins- 
low, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md. 

The Huntington Library from a Reference Angle 
—Anthony Gabler, Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Calif. 

Museum Group of Special Libraries 
A Joint meeting of the Museum Group of 

$.L.A. and the Art Reference Section of A.L.A. 

will be held Monday, October 16th at 10:00 a.m. 

at the Art Institute of Chicago. Alfred E. Ham- 

ill, a trustee of the Art Institute wil] welcome the 


visiting librarians and Miss Wiebe A. White, 





THe Liprary Journ 


In The Library World 


assistant librarian of the Ryerson and Burnham 

Libraries, will talk on the history and service ot 

these libraries. Mr. Dantel Catton Rich, ass: 

ciate curator of paintings, will then give a lectur: 
illustrated with lantern slides on the Century ot 

Progress Exhibition of Paintings. Mr. Rich w! 

was active in assembling this exhibition, is a re 

ognized authority in the field of painting and 

thoroughly equipped to discuss the collection. 
On Wednesday at 10:00 a.m. the Group wi)! 

visit the Museum of Science and Industry, th: 

Field Museum, and the Oriental Institute. ‘T'}, 

tina) session will be held at the Chicago Histor 

ical Society Wednesday at 2:30 p.m. where the 

Director, L. Hubbard Shattuck, will speak and 

the report of the Survey of Art & Science \lu 

seum libraries will be discussed. 

Joint Meeting of the Public Documents Committee of 

the A.L.A, and the Civic-Social Group of the S.L.A. 
Monpay, Octoper 16, LUNCHEON- 

STEVENS Hore. 
Subject: American Municipal Documents 

. An effort to improve their content. Clarence 

KE. Ridley, Executive Director, Internationa) 

City Managers’ Association. 

Bibliographical needs. Miss Rebecca 8 

Rankin, Librarian, Municipal Reterence Li 

brary, New York City. 

3. Publication trends. C. E. Dornbush, Special 
Assistant in Government Documents, New 
York Public Library. 

WEDNESDAY, OcToBEeR 18, LUNCHEON 12 M 

—InTernNaTIONAL House 

Meeting of the Civic-Social Group of the S.L.A. 

Principal speakers: Prof. Leonard D. White, 
Dept. of Political Science, University of Chi 
cago; Robert Myron Paige, Executive Se 
retary, Governmental Research Association 
Chicago, [Ilinois. 

Open House for A.L.A. Delegates 
Truurspay, Octoswer 19, 3:30-5:30 p.m. 
Oren House for A.L.A. delegates will be 
held at the Illinois Host Building on the Century 
of Progress Exposition grounds, Thursday after 
noon, October 19, the date officially designated 
by Fair officials as American Library Association 

Day. Hours will be 3:30-5:30 and delegate: 

will be admitted to the reception on their badges. 

Fruit punch will be served, without expense to 

the A.L.A. Between 4:00 and 4:30 several! 

authors or literary critics will give very briet 
talks: Harriet Monroe, Fanny Butcher, Vin 
cent Starrett, Llewellyn Jones and Sterling North 
having already agreed to do so. 
Combined Book Exhibit 
THe Pian of the Combined Book Exhibit, 
during the week of the A.L.A. Convention at the 


| 


bo 








lain 
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Stevens Hotel, by Thomas J. McLaughlin of The 
Bookmobile, has the authorization of the A.L.A. 
Books of cooperating publishers arranged on 
shelves by the Dewey Decimal Classification, in 
charge of a trained librarian, will be displaved in 
a large and desirable browsing space, instead ot 
the usual booth arrangement. An important 
feature of this Exhibit will be a rather elaborate 
Printed Catalog and Check List of the exhibited 
hooks. The Exhibit will be open to non-librarians 
as well as librarians and orders will be taken for 
any books displayed. ‘Vhe plan of the Combined 
Book Exhibit is unique and has been evolved 
largely trom tour years of successful experience 
with The Bookmobile. 


Special Exhibit of Newberry Diary 

In CONNNECTION with the publication of 
Julia Newberry's Diary last spring, the pub- 
lishers, W. W. Norton and Company, were ex- 
tremely fortunate in securing from members of 
her family a number of daguerrotypes, memen- 
toes, her old Paris gowns, hats, shoes, etc. Al- 
together, they have made a very charming dis- 
play. It occurred to them that this material, 
along with the original diary of Julia Newberry, 
would be a matter of very real interest to librar- 
ians over the country if it could be exhibited at 
the A.L.A. Conference to be held in Chicago 
next month. By happy chance this has been ar- 
ranged through the courtesy of Mr. Thomas J. 
McLaughlin of the Bookmobile and librarians 
will not want to miss seeing it. 


Newberry Library Exhibit 

THe Newsrerry Library wil) have on display 
the week of October 16 to 21, arranged especial- 
ly for the Conference, an exhibition of about one 
hundred and fifty of its rare books and manu- 
scripts. 

Included in the exhibit will be the First Folio 
of Shakespeare, first editions of Paradise Lost, 
and The Faerie Queene, and the original MS of 
Burns’ poem “The Sojer's Return.” 

A Bible case will contain the King James 
Bible of 1611, “the first Bible printed west of 
Europe” (Iceland, 1584) ; “the first Bible printed 
in the New World” (the Eliot [Indian Bible, 
1661-63); “the first Bible printed in the New 
World in a European language” (the Sauer Bi- 
ble, 1743); and “the first Bible printed in the 
New World in the English language” (the Ait- 
ken Bible, 1781-82). The fifteenth century ex- 
amples will include the Lactatius of the Subiaco 
Press, 1465, the oldest extant book printed in 
Italy, the Thomas Aquinas, printed by Peter 
Schoeffer, at Mainz, 1467, the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, 1493, Caxton’s Chronicles of Eng- 
land, 1482, the folio Dante of 1481 with the 
copper-plates, and the Lancelot du Lac, first edi- 
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tion, Paris, 1488, the only known copy in Amet 
ica. Earlier than these are two books printed by 
the wood block process in China in [167 and 
1172. A music case will include the first printed 
opera (Peri's “Euridice,” (600) of which onl) 
one other copy is known to exist, the original 
manuscript of Wagner's “Festmarsch, composed 
by him for the Philadelphia Centennial of [876, 
and the original manuscript of a part of Bach's 
famous “Well-Tempered Clavichord.””. | Amer- 
icana items will include the first edition (1493) 
of the Columbus letter, the John Smith Map ot 
New England of 1614, a manuscript ot John 
Howard Payne, relating to his life among the 
Cherokee Indians, a manuscript diary (1769) ot 
Father Junipera Sera, founder of the California 
Missions, and a Mexican imprint of 1544. “Che 
manuscripts exhibit will include several illumin 
ated Missals and Books of Hours, with full-page 
miniatures, a Bible of the [2th century and an 
English manuscript of the late 9th century. 

The Newberry Library is located at 60 West 
Walton Place, about one and one-half miles north 
of the “Loop.” Take a State Street or a Clark 
Street car, or a north-side bus to Walton Place. 
Exhibition open 9 A.M. to 60 PLM. 

School Libraries Section’s Exhibit 


Ati Scnoot librarians who attend the Amer 
ican Library Association Conference in October 
are requested to register as early as possible at the 
Exhibit Booth of the School Libraries Section. 
This registration should not be confused with 
registration for the Conference; its purpose is 
merely to expedite the conference work of the 
Section. A small room in connection with the 
Exhibit Booth will be available throughout the 
Conference for informal discussion of special 
problems. To facilitate the organization ot these 
informal conferences the Contact Committee re 
quests that the following information be sent to 
Marie M. Hostetter, University of [linois Li 
brary School, Urbana, I]linois. 

1. A statement of your special problem, no matter 
how minute, or the names of the school librarians 
with whom you would like to confer during the 
conference. 

A statement of the special problems about which 
you would be willing to tell your experience 


Requests have been received tor discussion ot 
a number of problems including the following: 
Organization and faculty advisorship of library 
clubs; Pupil assistants: instruction, 
compensation, and supervision; Pupils reading 
circles; School library publicity; Monthly nat 
rative reports; Filing of a school library catalog. 

Miss Jean C. Roos, Chairman of the Book 
Appraisal Committee, has promised to be available 
for discussion of book problems and the Books 
For Young People, 1932; publishers of these 
books have generously provided copies for the 
Exhibit. 


N 


selection, 


r 
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N. Y. State Reunion 

THE (Albany) New York State Library 
Schoo) reunion will take the form of a breakfast 
at the Blackstone Hotel on Tuesday, October 
17 at 8 a.m. This is, of course, in addition to 
the regular dinner of the Alumni Association 
which is the combined Columbia, Albany, New 
York Public affair. 

General Session 

HAERVEY ALLEN has accepted the invitation to 
be the third speaker at the third General Session 
on Friday, October 20, He will talk for fifteen 
minutes on the topic “The Library As An Author 
Sees It. 

Visiting Delegates to the Chicago Conference 


Or. A. Vincent, librartan, 
Royal Library, Brussels 


Belgium 


China *Mr. A> Kaiming Chiu, (ibract- 
an, Chinese-Japanese Library, 
Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

*Mr. Arundel! Esdaile, secretary, 
British Museum, London 
*Mr. John D. Cowley, (ibrarian, 
Lancashire County Library, 

Preston 

France Mr. Leon Bultingaire, Biblio- 
thecaire du Museum, 36 Rue 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Paris 
Ve 

*“Dr. Hugo A. Kriss, director- 
general Prussian State Libra- 
ry, Berlin 


England 


(jerman\ 


Italy Professor Luigi de Gregon,: 
Biblioteca Casanatense, Via 
S. Ignazio, Rome 

Japan Protessor Rinshiro Ishikawa, 
Tokyo Science and Literature 
University, Tokyo 
U.S. address: c/o Shimazu 

Japanese Y. M. C. A. 
Chicago, I)linois 

**Senor Rafael Aguilar y San- 
tillan, dir. Rafael Aguilar 
Santillan Library and_ per- 
petual secy. Sociedad Cienti- 
fica Antonio Alzate, Mexico, 
Dk. 

*Mr. Ernest J. Bell, librarian, 
Canterbury Public Library, 
Christchurch 
(c/o The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


Mexico 


New Zealand 


* The asterisk indicates that the person so designated has a fair 
command of English Some persons not so designated may als 
speak English well, but if there are any such we have no infor 
mation to that effect. 

** Acceptance not yet assured 
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*Dr. Wilhelm Munthe, direct 
University Library, Oslo 
Poland Dr. J. Muszkowski, directo: 
Biblioteka 1 Muzeum Ord 
nacji Krasinskich, Warsaw 


Norway) 


Roumania Dr. N. Georgescu-Tistu, 
Biblioteka Facultati de Liter: 
Palatul Universitat, Buc! 
arest 
Spain Senor Jordi Rubio, librarian, 
Biblioteca de Catalunya, 
Barcelona 
*Dr. Isak Collijn, librarian, 
Royal Library, Stockholm 
Mr. Marcel Godet, directo: 
National Library, Berne 
*Dr. T. P. Sevensma, Jibrarian 
League of Nations Library 
Geneva 
Or. A. C. Breycha-Vauthie: 
Jaw librarian, League Ji 
Nations, Geneva 
Monsignor Eugene Tisserant 
Vatican Library, Italy 


S Ww ede n 


Switzerland 


Vatican City 


Girl Scouts 
Start Library 


GIRL Scouts in North Bergen, New Jerse) 
had no public library. The shelves and closets 


of some citizens’ houses were overflowing while 


others had nothing to read and nowhere to get (¢. 


‘The Girl Scout local director, Miss Marguerite 


lckis, decided that a public library was the an 
swer. A generous philanthropist, Frank Austin 
gave her an old firehouse which he had painted 
and fixed up for her. She sent out her Girl Scout 
troops to collect books from friends and short)) 
they had assembled four thousand volumes. 

This was only a start. Four thousand volumes 
and a firehouse would not make a library, so the 
yirls set to work to recondition those books that 
were in bad shape, and to catalog and shelve all 
the volumes. The Girl Scouts visited a number 
of libraries, studied the systems and chose one 
for themselves. Thev learned to check books in 
and out and to handle the cards. As soon as every- 
thing was in shape the library was opened to the 
public. 


Note Of 


Correction 


TuHere Is an error on Page 690 of THe Li 
BRARY JOURNAL for September | in the price ot 
Who's Who in Library Service. This is sold on 
the service basis with a maximum of $12. When 
a library has purchased its own copy at the sery- 
ice basis rate, members of the staff are entitled to 
additional copies for their own use at $2 each. 
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Oakland Library 
Appropriation Increased 


Yur Crry Councit in Oakland, Calitormia, 
on recommendation of the City Manager, has 
increased the tax levy for the Library Board from 

$258,000 appropriated for 1932-1933 to $266,785 
for (933- 1934. This was done in the face of a 
cut of $29,000,000 in the assessed valuations of 
the City of Oakland on which taxes are levied. 
The tax rate for the Library Board's purposes 
has, therefore, been increased from ((¢ on the 
3)00 of assessed valuation to 11¢ plus. In Oak- 
land the Board of Library Directors, under the 
City Charter, has charge not only of the public 
library system, but also of two public museums 
and an art gallery, each housed in buildings sep- 
arate from the Library, but operating under a 
curator responsible to the Librarian. 


However, it is expected that the gross income 
of the Library Board for the current fiscal year 
will be practically the same as for (932-1933, 
due to a decrease in the incidental income, as the 
contract between the City of Piedmont and the 
City of Oakland for library service to the former 
through the lJatter’s library system has been can- 
celled. Piedmont is a residential municipality of 
some 9,000 population, entirely surrounded ge- 
ographically by Oakland. For some 13 years, as 
a result of a contract between the two, al] resi- 
dents of Piedmont have had full privileges in the 
Oakland Library System for which the City of 
Piedmont paid the Oakland Library a lump sum, 
based, in recent years, on the same per capita 
amount as Oakland appropriated for library pur- 
poses. Approximately 2,500 Piedmont residents 
were card-holders in the Oakland Library Sys- 
tem when the Piedmont City Council announced 
that on June 30, 1933 the contract would be dis- 
continued. This eliminated $8,150 for the in- 
cidental income of the Oakland Library which is 
practically the same amount that the Oakland 
City Council has added to the income of the 
Oakland Library Board by direct tax levy. In 
addition to the definite appropriation to the Li- 
brary Board of $266,785 with which to main- 
tain its institutions for 1933-1934, the Oakland 
City Council, at the urgent solicitation of inter- 
ested citizens, has gone on record in declaring 
its intention to provide an additional appropri- 
ation later in the year with which to establish li- 
brary facilities (presumably a small branch) in 
a section of the city now entirely lacking such 
facilities. 


Incidentally, Piedmont residents are now be- 
ing granted cards on the same terms as are other 
non-residents, which means that they must either 
pay the non-resident fee of $3 per year or qual- 
ify under one of the four alternatives permitting 
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. ‘yy 
non-residents a tree card. | hese four alternati\ Cs 
at present are: 


— 


7. Regular employment in Oakland. 

2. Regular school attendance in Oakland 

J. The ownership of property in Oakland (Le. pay 
ing taxes in Oakland). 

#. Some other regular contribution to Oakland's in 
come (e.g. a business license fee). 

The Board of Library Directors in Oakland 
is studying carefully the question of whether it 
is too liberal in its granting of library cards with- 
out charge to these four groups of non-residents. 
The Librarian would be interested in having the 
opinion of others on this subject. 


The complication in Library finances in Oak- 
land, as in various other cities, is caused by the 
fact that with taxes approximately 1] per cent 
delinquent, the cash income of the Library Fund 
falls some [1 per cent short of the tax levy. 
While it is legal to incur expenditures to the full 
amount of the appropriation, plus the incidental 
income, bills can be paid only to the extent of 
cash actually available in the Library Fund trom 
taxes and incidental sources. This has resulted the 
past two years in a certain proportion of the Li- 
brary’s bills at the end of the fiscal year (June 
30th) being paid by so-called registered warrants, 
i.e. warrants registered for future payment. As 
these city warrants do not bear interest, they are 
not as welcome as are School Board or County 
registered warrants, both of which do bear inter 
est. Among the warrants registered June 30, [933 
are several thousand dollars of library payroll 
warrants. ‘These registered warrants cannot be 
cashed 100 per cent until money is received from 
delinquent taxes of 1932-1933 to meet them. ‘The 
banks are loaning up to 90 per cent of the value 
of these salary warrants, and merchants holding 
registered warrants are able to make individual 
arrangements with their banks in regard to carry 
ing them. 

During the four years ending June 30, 1933, 
the circulation of books from the Oakland Li 
brary System increased over 64 per cent and the 
number of registered borrowers 60 per cent. ‘The 
“story” of Oakland’s other recent appropriation 
increases appears in the American Library Asso 
ciation’s new volume, Current Problems In Pub 
lic Library Finance. 


An Exhibition Of 


Illuminated Manuscripts 


The SPENCER Collection of The New York 
Public Library has now on display, in Room 322 
of the Central Library building, at 42 Street and 


1 Vitz. Carl. Ed. Current Problem: in Publie Library Financ 
(p. 100-105) Chicago A.L.A 
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Fiith Avenue, exhibition of Illuminated 
Manuscripts. These are examples from the lead- 
ing countries of Europe, with the sole exception 
of Spain, but, of course, not from every important 
school of writing. The period covered is that 
between 1170 and {680—over tive hundred vears 

-with special emphasis on the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. A few reproductions of fa- 
mous manuscripts owned abroad are included for 


an 


purposes of comparison, and to show stvles of 
illumination which cannot, as yet, be represented 
by originals in the Collection. This exhibition 
opened August 29 and will remain on view till 


after the first of next vear. 


Best Juvenile 
Books of 1932 


Eacu YEAR it is of interest to discover which 
of the children’s books of the preceding year ap- 
pealed to children’s librarians as the most worth 
while. 

In accordance with a custom established a 
number of vears ago the Book Information Sec- 
tion of the New York State Library prepared and 
sent out to nineteen of the foremost children’s 
librarians of the country, a tentative selection of 
150 of the best children’s books of 1932. The 
following tabulation represents the first sixty tt- 
tles chosen, arranged in order of votes received 
— votes being evalu- 
indi- 


by each (the +-+, + and 
ated on a percentage basis). The sign +4 
cates that in the voter’s judgment the book in 
question should be included in a recommended 
selection of about seventy-five of the best books 
of the year for small public libraries; -+ means 
that it is considered by the voter to be deserving 
of favorable consideration; — indicates that for 
one reason or another (expense, interest, etc. ) 
the book need not be purchased for the children’s 
shelves of the smal] public library. In the tabula- 
tion, the new titles of the year and the new edi- 
tions of older books have been listed separately. 

“Children’s Books of 1932” prepared by the 
Book Information Section of the New York State 
Library, is based largely upon votes of these nine- 
teen children’s librarians. This list was pub- 
lished in New York Libraries, August, 1933, and 
reprints in leaflet form are available. The titles 
are grouped according to the ages of the children 
to whom they will appeal; publishers, prices and 
classification numbers are given and each title has 
a descriptive note. 


Children’s Books of 1932 


1. Aulaire, Mrs. I. M. & Aulaire, E. P. d’. 


Ola, Doubleday. $2. 4 
Eaton, Jeanette. Young Lafayette. 
Houghton. $2.50. 29 


? 


10. 
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Meigs, C. L. Swift Rivers. Little. $2. 
White, W. C. Made in Russia. Knopf. 
$2. 


Wilder, Mrs. L. 1. The Little House 
in the Big Woods. Harper. $2. 
Hamilton, E. T. Handicraft for Girls. 

Harcourt. $3. 


Petersham, Mrs. M. F. & Petersham, 


Miska. Auntie and Celia Jane and 
Miki. Doubleday. $2. 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Romantic 
Rebel: the story of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Century, $2.50. 

Field, R. L. Hepatica Hawks. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 

Hartman, Gertrude. These United 


States and How They Came To Be. 
Macmillan. $5. 

Lewis, E. F. Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze. Winston. $2.50. 

Young, Ella. The Unicorn With Sil- 
ver Shoes. Longmans. $2. 


Knox, R. B. Gray Caps. Doubleday. $2. 


Grey, Katharine. Rolling Wheels. 
Little. $2. 

Marshak, Ilia (M. Illin, pseud.) 
What Time Is It? the story of 
clocks; tr. by Beatrice Kincead. 
Lippincott. $1.50. 

Marshak, [l’ia. (M. Ilin, pseud.) 


Black on White: the story of books; 
tr. by Beatrice Kincead. Lippincott. 
$1.50. 

Bronson, W. S. Pollawiggle "s Progress. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. Relief’s Rocker. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

Skinner, C. L.. Debby Barnes, Trader. 
Macmillan. $2. 


Smith, Mrs. S. C. G. The Christmas 
Tree in the Woods. Minton. $1.50. 

Best, Herbert. Garram the Chief. 
Doubleday. $2. 

Warner, F. L. The Ragamuffin Mario- 
nettes. Houghton. $1.75. 

Ransome, Arthur. Savallowdale. Lip- 
pincott. $2. 


Orton, Mrs. H. FF.) The Treasure in 
the Little Trunk. Stokes. $1.75. 

Allee, M. H. The Road to Carolina. 
Houghton. $2. 

Lem, 2... B. Clear 
Macmillan. $2. 

Hosford, D. G. Sons of the Volsungs. 
Macmillan, $2. 

Hunt, C. W. Little House in Green 
Valley. Houghton. $1.75. 

Kent, Mrs. L. A. Tava Children af 
Tyre. Houghton. $2. 

Potter, Edna. Christopher Columbus. 
Oxford. §2. 

Moses, M. J., ed. 


Track, Ahead! 


Ring Up the Cur- 


tain! Little. $3. 

Coatsworth, E. J. Cricket and the Em- 
peror’s Son. Macmillan, $2. 

Hylander, C. J. The Year Round. 
Putnam. $2. 

Swift, Mrs. H. H. The Ratlroad to 
Freedom. Warcourt. $2.50. 

Field, Rachel. The Bird Began to 


Morrow. $1.75. 
Alexander & Eaton, 


Sing. 


Finta, Jeanette. 


Herdboy of Hungary. Harper. $2.50. 


Journat 
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Hall, E. G. The Here-To-Yonder 
9 


Girl. Maemillan. $2. 7 a 
Daniel, Hawthorne. Shuttle and 
Sword. Macmillan. $1.75. e 9 
16. Burglon, Nora. Children of the Soil. 
Doubleday. $2. 11 4 2 
Haskell, H. FE. Aatrinka Grows Up. 
Dutton. $2. 7 10 1 
17, Hine, L. W. Men at Work. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. i s 3 
Kelly, E. P. The Christmas Nightin- 
gale. Maemillan. $1. G §& 4 
Smith, Mrs. $. C. G. Made in Eng- 
land. Nelson. $2. 7 4 


Rika: a Dutch girl's 

vacation in Java. Maemillan. $2. 8 7 1 
18, McNeely, Mrs. M. H. The Way to 
Glory and Other Stories. Longmans. 


De Leeuw, A. L. 


2 11 + 3 
Sterne, E. G. No Surrender, Dutheld. 

$2.50. 10 4 9 
Flack, Marjorie. Angus Lost. Dou- 

bleday. $1. ¢ @& 2 
Barringer, Marie. Martin the Goose 

Boy. Doubleday. $2. ot gy 


Carter, M. D. The Story of Money. 
Farrar. $1.25. TSI 
Reason, Joyce. Bran the Bronze-Smith, 


Dutton. $2. 4 &. 4 
19. Proudfit, Mrs. Isabel. The Ugly 

Duckling: Hans Christian Andersen. 

McBride. $2.25. (E44 


Mrs. A. G. The Farmer 


20, Nathan, 


Sows His Wheat. Minton. $2. eS 2 
Jordan, C. B. Discovering Christo- 

pher Columbus. Macmillan. $3. : ay mee 
Donauer, Friedrich. Swords Against 

Carthage; tr. from the German by 

F. T. Cooper. Longmans. $2. 6 ; ae 
Ross, M. I. Back of Time. Harper. $2. 6 5 
Daglish, E. F. How to See Birds. 

Morrow. $1.50. - a 
——How to See Plants, Morrow. $1.50 5 7 
New Editions 

1, Page, T. N. Two Little Confederates; 
illus. by W. Thomason, Jr. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 14 1 
2. French, H. W. The Lance of Kanana; 
illus. by Wilfred Jones. Lothrop. 
$2.50. 3 2 
Kipling, Rudyard. The Jungle Book; 
illus. by Kurt Wiese. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 6 
3. Richards, Mrs. L. E. Tirra Lirra: 
rhymes old and new; illus. by 
Marguerite Davis. Little. $2.50. 14 3 2 
+. Ruskin, John. The King of the Golden 
River; illus. by Arthur Rackham. 
Lippincott. $1.50. Ht 6 ] 
5. Ayscough, Mrs. F. W. Firecracker 
Land: pictures of the Chinese 
world for younger readers. Hough- 
ton. $3. 10 6 2 
In The Field 
Of Bibliography 
MH OriGINAL purpose of this column—dedi- 


cated to bibliographic projects taking shape—has 
been thwarted. Last time, Miss Polk’s very in- 
teresting Book Trade Bibliographies in the Nash- 
ville Libraries commanded attention; this time, 
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it is another completed, though unpublished, 
work. 

Those who know Guy R. Lyle’s “ 
tor College Libraries, grouped according to Clas 
sification,” which began serially in 1931 in the 
Wilson Bulletin (v. 6, p. 138) will be glad to 
know that he has now revised and elaborated the 
list. 

Mr. Lyle made a checklist from authoritative 
sources, and, with the cooperation of the faculty 
of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, where 
he is librarian, has “compiled this list in the hope 
that it may prove useful to other college librar- 
ians. Many of the periodicals are distinctly pop 
ular in character, but all seem to serve a definite 
purpose in the cultural and recreational reading 
of the college student.” 

Such defense is unnecessary because of the 
changing mode of education; the “definite pur- 
pose” may well be simply exposing the student to 
information he would otherwise not get. Here 
are interesting and well-rounded lists on astron 
omy, biology, business, chemistry, economics, edu- 
cation, engineering, English, fine arts, library 
economy, general science, geography, geology, 
German, history, home economics, mathematics, 
philosophy, physical education and hygiene, phy- 
sics, political science, psychology, religion, ro- 
mance languages, sociology and anthropology. A 
list of general indexes is given, and there is one 
“waste basket” section, called ‘General Liter- 
ature, Current Events, and Miscellaneous,” of 
which this column never approves. In addition 
to trade information appear brief descriptive 
evaluations and indications of collective indexes 
in which the periodical is indexed. 

For those who have faith in figures only, the 
appendices will be of interest. Mr. Lyle gives 
his own tabulation for civil engineering journals 
and reproduces the printed findings for chemical 
journals by P. L. K. and E. M. Gross, electrical 
journals by J. K. McNeely and C. D. Crosno, ze 
ological journals by P. L. K. Gross and A. O. 
Woodford, and mathematical periodicals by EF. 5. 
Allen. In this section, references to a given peri 
odical, over a given period, are counted, and the 
relative number of citations determines its impor 


Periodicals 


tance. 

Opinion will differ about some of the inclu 
sions in the general lists; there are regional and 
scholastic differences which no general list can 
evenly meet. In his prefatory material ; the com- 
iler gives a thoughtful discussion of the problems 
ot periodicals, treating his subject in an interest- 
ing, at times entertaining, way, and meeting most 
of the objections by clearly stating his objective. 


Prepared by Karl Brown of The New York Public Library 


| Classihted List of Periodicals for the College Library PR 
Guy R. Lyle. Yellow Springs, O., (994. xx, 75 f. Typewritter 
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Library Organizations 


Minnesota 
Library Association 

THE Forty-First annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Library Association was held in Minne- 
apolis at the Public Library from the fifteenth 
through the seventeenth of June. 

Some of the well-known speakers were Miss 
Gratia A. Countryman, Librarian of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library; Mr. Frank K. Walter, 
Librarian of the University of Minnesota Li- 
brary; Dr. L. M. Gould, professor of geology 
at Carleton College and second in command of 
the Byrd Anarctic Expedition; and Dr, Walter 
Judd of the Mayo Clinic at Rochester who had 
been a medical missionary in China, Each topic 
was thought provoking and interesting. 

The themes discussed by the librarians were 
Budgets, Book Buying on Limited Incomes, and 
Essential Library Services. The newly elected of- 
ficers are: President, Miss Alma M. Penrose, St. 
Cloud Public Library; First Vice-President, Miss 
Irma Walker, Hibbing Public Library; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs, Jennie T. Jennings, 5t. 
Paul Public Library; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Gertrude Glennon, Stillwater Public Library ; 
Ex Officio Member, Miss Ethel I]. Berry, Minne- 
apolis. 

———GERTRUDE GLENNON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


[Irish Library 

tk : 
Conference 

THe First Irish Library 
vened by the Library Association of Lreland, was 
held at the University College, Cork from June 
3-5. ‘The Conference was a complete success as 
the delegates included practically all the public 
librarians in the Irish Free State with the li- 
brarians of the University Colleges of Dublin, 
Cork and Galway, and many other representa- 
tives of local authorities. The programme was 
prepared by a conference Committee appointed by 
the Library Association of Ireland, and contained 
papers which dealt with matters of grave impor- 
tance to Irish librarians, and the discussions fol- 
lowing the reading of the papers reached a high 
level in professional criticism, and in bringing 
forth valuable constructive suggestions. It was 
decided to hold the Conference annually, and 
next year the meeting will be held at Galway, 
at the invitation of the representatives of the 
Galway Public libraries and the Galway Univer- 
sity Authorities. 


The principal results of the Conference were 


Conference, con- 


embodied in resolutions: (1) Requesting 
Irish government to set up a Commission to ex- 
amine the position of Irish Libraries, and make 
recommendation for their improvement; (2) Ty 
appointment of a Committee to enquire into the 
need of establishing hospital libraries, and to 
make recommendations; (3) The Conference 
gave approval to the efforts that are being made 
by the Library Association of Ireland to estab 
lish a panel of readers to prepare lists of modern 
publications for Irish Libraries; (4) The ap- 
pointment of a representative of the library as- 
sociation of Ireland on the Board of the Irish 
Government’s Publication Department was ure- 
ed; (5) It was decided that the Library Asso 
ciation of Ireland be asked to publish the pro 
ceedings of the Conference. 


The Pennsylvania 
Library Association 


Tue Tuirty-THirp annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Library Association was held in 
Philadelphia, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
May 18-20, 1933. Mr. C. Arthur Thompson 
President of the Association, welcomed the vis 
iting librarians. ‘The Association was particu 
larly fortunate in having many well-known peo 
ple on the program: Elsie Singmaster, Cornelius 
Weygandt and John T. Faris, who spoke main 
ly on traditions interesting to Pennsylvanians; 
Ernest Spofford, President of the Historical So 
ciety of Pennsylvania; Dr. Josiah H. Penni 
man, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, who, in his address 
on “‘Munchausen and Company,” eulogized the 
great liars of literature; Harry Emerson Wildes, 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger; Rachel Fields, 
with an address and reading of her poems; and 
addresses by several writers and illustrators ot 
children’s books, Dorothy Lathrop, Peter Hurd 
and Kurt Wiese. Original drawings, Jent by 
the illustrators, were on exhibition at this meet 
ing. 

The two round-tables, Public Libraries, and 
College and University Sections, were wel) a: 
tended and much vita) matter discussed. Miss 
Gertrude MacKinney, State Librarian, present 
ed an outline of the work of the State Library in 
its association with a)) of the Jibraries of the 
State. Interesting papers by Dr. Paul H. Musse: 
Miss Katharine M. Stokes, Mr. Arnold K. Bo: 
den, Mr. Leo R. Etzkorn, Mr. Ralph Munn ani 
Mr. Alfred D. Keator, were presented and dis 
cussed. The subject of these papers and discus 
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sions was mainly of library economies in these 
times of stress. 

The following officers were elected for 1933- 
(934: President, Mr. Alfred D. Keator, Read- 
ing Public Library; Vice-President, Miss Mary 
\. Baker, Osterhout Free Library, Wilkesbarre ; 
Secretary, Miss Helen Ganser, Millersville State 
Teachers College; Treasurer, Miss Harriet T. 
Root, Bethlehem Public Library. 

FLORENCE HERGESHEIMER, Secretary. 





Connecticut 
Library Association 


‘Vue Forry-Seconp annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Library Association was held at the 
Blackstone Memorial Library in Branford on 
September 7-8. The president, Mr. Christian N. 
Due, opened the meeting and Mr. Charles N. 
Baxter, librarian of the Branford Library, wel- 
comed the visiting librarians. 

“Library Trends” was the subject chosen by 
Miss E. Louise Jones, library adviser of the 
Division of Public Libraries in Massachusetts, 
who urged librarians to meet public opinion intel- 
ligently. Miss Grace Manee, of the Bridgeport 
Public Library, told of the self-charging system 
used in that library, which greatly increases speed 
and accuracy and has the great advantage of re- 
quiring few additional supplies. The program 
for the afternoon came to a delightful close with 
readings of poems by Amanda Benjamin Hall ot 
New London. 

About 100 people attended the banquet held at 
headquarters at the Sheldon House Club in Pine 
Orchard. Dr. Andrew Keogh of the Sterling 
\emorial Library acted as toastmaster and called 
upon Mr. Due, Mr. Baxter, Miss Jones, and 
Professor Walter Prichard Eaton for briet 
speeches. 

The evening session was one of outstanding 
excellence. Professor Eaton presented the typic- 
al Yankee and his characteristics in an inimitable 
manner. Professor Eaton lamented the loss of 
much that is old, and made an earnest plea that 
librarians should collect and preserve informa- 
tion and photographs of old buildings and bits 
of characteristic landscape, of programs of local 
concerts, plays, etc. or anything which would be a 
record of the cultural life of the community. 

Three round table discussions were held. “Ihe 
first, on “Miscellaneous Subjects,” was in charge 
of Mr. Emerson Greenaway of the Hartford 
Public Library. The second, “Specia) Libraries,” 
was conducted by Mrs, Grace Child Bevan of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company Li- 
brarv, Hartford, assisted by Miss Mary Louise 
Alexander, president of the Specia) Libraries As- 
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sociation. Miss Madeline Clish headed the group 
which took up ‘Work with Children.” 

The session closed in the afternoon with an il- 
lustrated travel talk on “The South Seas and 
Australia” by Senator Henry A. Bradley, Jr., 
of Derby, Connecticut. 

The following officers were elected for the com 
ing year: President, Christian N. Due, Connecti 
cut State Library; Vice-president, Charles E. 
Rush, Yale University Library; Secretary, Miss 
Margery Burditt, West Hartford Public Library ; 
Treasurer, Emerson Greenaway, Hartford Pub 
lic Library; Honorary vice-presidents: Edwin P. 
Root, New Haven; Henry Fletcher, Greenwich: 
Frederick S$. Chase, Waterbury; and Miss Ger 
trude Whittemore, Naugatuck. 

——Marcery Buronirt, Secretary. 


British Columbia 
Library Association 

THe British Columbia Library Association 
held two short meetings in Victoria on May 30 
and 31 in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Pacific North West Library Association. ‘The 
main address was given by Mr. H. Norman 
Lidster, chairman of the British Columbia Li- 
brary Commission, who traced the work of the 
Commission since its appointment referring to 
the Carnegie Demonstration in the Fraser Valley 
as a complete and unqualified success. He also 
spoke of the great impetus given the library move- 
ment in the outlying districts of the province by 
the Commission and of their intention to abolish 
the open shelf collection at Victoria but to keep 
the traveling libraries going. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Miss Marjorie Holmes; Vice-President, Miss 
Jessie Choate; Secretary, Miss Muriel McPhee: 
Treasurer, Miss Marjorie Sing. 

—Jesste M. G. Horson, Secretary. 


Resolution 
Of Regret 

THE Menmcan Library Association at the an- 
nual meeting held in Chicago, June 19-21, 1933, 
recommended that the Association go on record 
as expressing its regret for the violation of conti- 
dence in the printing in the Buchhdndlergilde 
blatt for February 12, 1933, of a confidential 
letter sent to the American Libraries by a Com 
mittee of the American Library Association. It 
was recommended that the statement of regret 
should be sent to the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association and to Te Lisrary Jour 
NAL, and that it should be published in the Bul 
letin of the Medical Library Association. 

nant ‘MARJORIE J. DarRACH, Secretary. 
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THE LIBRARY JOURN \ 


Among Librarians 


Tessa L. Kelso 
August 13, 1933 


Tue Line in the New York Times telling of 
the death of Jessa L. Kelso took little space [0 
define the end, here, of many friendships. The 
voing of few women meats, to people in sO many 
walks of life, the loss of a warm, stimulating, 
discerning friend. Not only librarians from coast 
to coast have cause to remember her with admira- 
tion, amusement and affection. Artists, phys- 
icians, writers, waitresses, circus performers and 
city officials;—all who touched her many-sided 
life in any way responded to the warmth of her 
interest and her understanding comment. 

While her health in recent years had militated 
against her continued contact with library activ- 
ities, study of the earlier hles of library period- 
icals demonstrate her progressive interests. Of 
the present members of the A.L.A., only a baker S 
dozen or so, Mr. Bowker, Dr. Hill, Dr. Rich- 
ardson and a tew others, ante-date her in enroll- 
ment. 

Karly in the eighties Miss Kelso went to Call- 
fornia as a journalist and publicist and was prob- 
ably one of the first women to act in that ca- 
pacity. “Chis she did in what was essentially a 
man's country, In 1886 she became a member at 
the Afilwaukee Conference, which she attended 
as a correspondent of the Cincinnati Illustrated 
News. 

In April 1889 she was appointed librarian of 
the Los Angeles Public Library to reorganize it 
and bring it into line with progressive public li- 
brary developments. Under her administration, 
this library was one of the first, if not the first 
library, to organize a training class. She was 
also one of the early advocates for keeping the [i- 
brary open on Sunday. Miss Haase joined her 
and many reports reflect the advance made under 
this combination. A political change led to un- 
tortunate appointments to the library board and 
in turn to the resignations of Miss Kelso and 
\liss Haase. Miss Kelso then came East first to 
Charles Scribner’s and then to Baker and Taylor, 
a fortunate association of many 5 ears’ duration. 
For many years she was the only woman on the 
staff of the New York Kvening Post, where she 
conducted a column which was of primary in- 
terest to women. 

At the A.L.A. Conference in 1893 when open 
shelves were only tentatively discussed, Miss 
Kelso firmly advocated the policy, stressing the 
fact that access to the shelves was one of the 
plans by which the library could be made more 


convenient to the public, At that early date she 


urged that all possible restrictions to the quick 
use of )ibraries by business men be eliminat: 1 
that clippings and pamphlets as well as books 
and bound files of periodicals be available so tha 
civic or business problems could be considered nor 
only in the light of recorded history but as affect 
ed by developments of the last week. She took 
every opportunity to present the library as an im 
portant department of the city government, fo; 
example, requesting the trustees to have her placed 
under bond as were other responsible city officers. 
Always she opposed separate consideration to: 
women in library work claiming that sex should 
have no weight where ability was equal. 

Miss Kelso deplored the tendency of )ibrarians 
to stress mechanica) and statistical features and 
to, with so few exceptions, fail to look below 
surface indications for deductions as to effects oi 
activities. And throughout her busy, stimulating 
career, she gave cheering encouragement and in 
terested attention to activities among the younge 
members of the profession. 

When the A.L.A. was still small enough to 
retain individuality, with meetings that offered 
opportunities tor brisk discussion, Miss Kelso, 
in her severely black with her 
twinkling, snapping blue eyes, and her vigorous 
denunciation or approval, was a conspicuous hg 
ure. Her presence at any section meeting could 
be counted upom to produce keen discussion. 
Whether she started the ba)) rolling, or gave in 
a directing push, her remarks, witty, vehement, 
and to the point, gave zest to the session. 

The first impression of a stimulating, vigaraus 
personality was deepened through personal friend 
ship. [t brought realization of her amazing ca 
pacity for understanding a problem and helping, 
through her gift for going instantly to its heart, 
in its solution. Her discerning interest as well 
as the warmth of her personality led to the en 
thusiastic regard that met her everywhere. 

Presumably the library profession wi)) continue 
to have outstanding hgures, but as numbers in 
crease and processes become standardized, much 


tatlored sult, 


of the former interest must depart. ‘Those of \s 
who were fortunate enough to know the A.L.A. 
“before the war’ have many vivid pictures ct 
animated debates, heated arguments and generous 
interest in many problems by loved creative lead 
ers of whom so many now are gone. To those 
fortunate enough to know her, Miss Kelso will 
always be a chief figure in these pictures. He: 
searching comment remains the touchstone tor 
many problems. Her warm, human, understand 
ing and discerning sympathy lives on ‘in ou 
hearts. 

—Marian C. MANLey 
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] .Y 7. ae y y 
Necrology 

FE. CorInnE DouGury, librarian of the Co- 
lumbus Branch, New York Public Library, since 
1921, died after a brief illness on September 5. 

L. Rerw Girriiian, branch librarian at 
\uburndale, Newton (Miass.) Free Library 
vince $930, died at St. Johnsbury, Vt, on July 
16. Miss Gilfillan was assistant (ibrartan at the 
Waltham (Mlass.) Public Library from 192+4- 
1930. 

Kare KAUFMAN, librarian of the Riverside 
Branch of the New York Public Library for 
thirty years, died suddenly and peacefully at the 
home of her brother, Mr. W. T. Kautman at 
Plainfield, New Jersey, on September 6. Fol- 
lowing a serious illness, Miss Kaufman was piven 
an extended leave of absence in the fall of 1929 


but was never able to return to the Library. 


Appointments 


KATHERINE FE, ANDERSON, Washington °28, 
who received the master’s degree in jibrarianship 
at the University of California in May, 1933, 
has been appointed lecturer in the School ot Li- 
brarianship, University of California, and will 
this year give the hrst vear instruction In boak 
selection. 

Retu FE. Armyracr, Simmons '33, was af 
pointed librarian at the Liberty, N. Y., High 
Schoo). 

FRANCES BURRAGE, \\linois °30, has recently 
accepted the position ot Head of the ( atalog De- 
partment, ‘Lexas A. and ML. College Library, 
College Station, Texas. 

ELIZABETH CHEATHAM, Pittsburgh ’24, has 
recently assumed her new duties as Head of the 
Catalog Department in the Birmingham, Ala., 
Public Library. 

Lucy V. Kepuer, [llinois '32, has recentls 
heen appointed assistant in the Circulation De- 
partment of the University of Nebraska Librarv, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Vetma D. Krasik, Pittsburgh '33, has been 
appointed librarian in the Junior High School, 
Glassport, Pa. Her work will begin in the Fa)). 

Maurine LInvinte, Western Reserve °33, 
has been appointed librarian of the Ohio Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home at Xenia, Ohio. 

Auice MacMauon, Illinois °32, has recent) 
accepted a position as assistant in the Circulation 
Department of the Kansas City, Mo., Public 
Library. 

Ernest Mucrer, Illinois 32, has recently been 
appointed to a position in the Serials Division of 
the University of Nebraska Library. 
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Lee Nix, lllinois ‘33, has been appointed {\ 
brarian of the Southeastern Yeachers College at 
Durant, Oka. 

Mary E. Revurrter, librarian of the Fair- 
mont, West Va., City Library has resigned and 
is at her home in Duncannon, Pa. 

Narcissa L. TuRNEY, Syracuse ‘34, has been 
appointed librarian of the North Junior High 
Schoo) of Watertown, N. Y. 

ETHEL Joy WILLIAMS, Hlinois °32, has a tem 
porary position tor the coming school year as as 
sistant librarian at the Carnegie Free Public Li 
brary, Manhattan, Kansas. 

FLORENCE Woops, I\linois °29, left her posi 
tion in the Circulation Department of the Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Public Library, September [ to 
assume the duties of librarian of Christian Col 


lege, Columbia, Mlissourt. 


The Calendar 
Of Events 


October 16-21—American Library Association, annua) 
meeting at Stevens Hote), Chicago, Il. 

October 16-21 — lowa Library Association, annual 
meeting at Chicago, ll. Dinner and business 
meeting October 17 at Stevens Hotel. 

October 16-21 — Nationa] Association of State Li 
— annual meeting at Stevens Hote), Chicago, 


October 16-18 — Michigan Library Association, an 
nual meeting in connection with the A.L.A. 

October 16-18—Special Libraries Association, twenty 
fifth annual meeting at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


Ill. 

October 16-21—Wisconsin Library Association, annual 
meeting in connection with the American Library 
Association. 

October 16-21—Illinois Library Association, annual 
meeting in connection with the A.L.A. Only 
meeting wil) be at 6:30, October 17, at the Wo- 
man’s Club, Chicago. 

October 20—Maryland Library Association, joinc 
meeting with Maryland Public Library Advisory 
Commission at Baltimore, Md. 

November 1-3—Nebraska Library Association, annual 
meeting at Lincoln, Neb. 

November 2-3—New Mexico Library Association, an 
nual meeting at Albuquerque, N. M. 

November 2-4—Georgia Library Association, biennia) 
meeting (postponed from May) at Georgian 
Hotel, Athens, Ga. 

November 8-16—South Dakota Library Association, 
annual meeting in Yankton, S. D. 

Navember 10-11—Kentucky Library Association, an 
nual meeting at the Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College at Richmond, Ky. 

November 16-17—Mississippi Library Association, an 
nual meeting at Jackson, Miss. 

December 7-9—Indiana Library Association, joint 
meeting with Indiana Library Trustees Associa 
tion and Indiana Historical Association at In 


dianapolis. 
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Tue Liprary fours, 


Articles, Pamphlets, Booklets 


Wee have listed here articles, booklets, and pamphlets, relative to the public library's 


leisure program, available free or for a small charge. Please mention 
PHe LipraAry JOURNAL. in requesting material. 


Articles 
Made-To-Measure Tray. By Helen 
Girl Scout Leader, August-September, 1933. p. 80. 


Girl Scouts, Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
S0¢ per year. 


Perry Curtis. 


Self-Supporting Craft Projects. By Clarence R. Buck. 
Recreation, August, 1933. p. 223. 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 25¢ single copy. 

Shelves For Girls To Make. By Evelyn D. Stallman. 
Everygirls, June-July, 1933. p. 4. Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc., 41 Union Square, New York City. {S¢ single 
copy. 

Tin Can Craft on the Playground. By C. M. Graves. 
Recreation, July, 1933. p.176. 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 25¢ single copy. 


Booklets, 
-amphiets 


Art in Italy. By Luigi Dami. <A finely printed booklet 
of 63 pages and over 100 photographs. Free to li- 
brarians. Italian Tourist Information Office, 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Books For the Pre-School Child. Out of print for some 
months, has been revised by the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee of the A.L.A. Section for Library Work with 
Children. Can be obtained from Miss Eugenia Brunot, 
Wylie Ave. Branch, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Single copy, 10¢; 10 copies, 75¢; 15 copies, $1; 50 
copies, $2.50; 100 copies, $4. 

Craftsman Wood Service. Catalog. Craftsman Wood 
Service Co. 2727 Mary Street, Chicago, Ill.  10¢ 
per copy. 
Guidance Leaflets. A series of leaflets on profession- 
al occupations by Dr. W. J. Greenleaf, published by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Series now includes leaflets on: law, medicine, den- 
tistry, journalism, librarianship, architecture, civil en- 
gineering, mechanical engineering, pharmacy, nursing, 
medicine, chemistry and 
home economics. Each 


music, veterinary 
engineering, art, 


forestry - 
chemica) 
copy S¢. 





Senp Request for free material to the Edit 
of THe Liprary Journar. Your request will | 
forwarded promptly and the desired materi 
sent directly to you by them. Booklets, pamphlet, 
or posters requiring remittance should be 
quested direct from the advertisers. If ext: 
copies of any material is desired, please write th: 
advertiser direct. 











“Building the Reading Habit,” Book Projects fo: 
School Programs. A small booklet just issued by th 
Macmillan Company which has definite suggestions 
for planning classroom projects connected with books 
and for developing the school library. All school {i 
brarians and children’s librarians working with teach 
ers will find this material extremely helpful in arrang 
ing Book Week events. This pamphlet and book)ist. 
are available free on request. Write the Juvenil 
Department, The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York. 


How To Build 20 Boats. Edited by Weston Farme: 
A manual of boat designs completely illustrated, giv 
ing instructions for building different popular smal! 
craft. Fawcett Publications, Inc., 529 S. 7 St., Min 


neapolis, Minn. 5S(¢. 


Latest Archaeological Discoveries In Italy. Neithe: 

guide nor an archaeological index, but an archaeoloy 
ical supplement to all ordinary guide books, since, )) 
adding to them the new discoveries made during th 
past ten or twelve years, tourists may be induced 1 
visit the new excavations and monuments outside th: 
beaten track. Free to librarians. Italian Tourist In 


formation Office, 745 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Vocational Guidance in the Design Arts. By Floren 
N. Levy. Reprinted from the March, 1932, issue o! 
Education. Lists 143 art courses and gives details 
about published art scales and tests. National A}li 
ance of Art and Industry, 65 E. 56 St., New York 
City. 25¢. 





Classified Advertisements 


30¢ per line—minimum charge $1 





For Sale 
Scientific Jl., unbound; American Ceramic Society, 


complete to Jan. 1933: Jl. American Chemical Society, 
1910-1933; Industrial & Engg. Chemistry, 1910-1933; 


Chemical Abstracts, 1910-1933. Reasonable prices. 
Private Owner. Write E15. 
Wanted 

[wo—six drawer catalog cases, light oak, 12°45 
inches wide, 13'4 deep, 11'% high, Library Bureau 
make. Lydia Bruun Woods Memorial Library, Falls 


City, Nebr. 


oa 
Positions Wanted 

Woman librarian, A.B. ard Lib. Sci. degrees, N. ) 
& Pa. certificates, wants position. Experience in publi 
and state teachers colleges. Can combine teaching 0! 
ofice work. E14. 


Librarian (Man) college and library school gradu 
ate. Three years in charge of cataloging universit 
library. Experience in order dept. work. Excellen' 
knowledge of languages and books. Desires positi0! 
of any type. References. Small salary. E13. 
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Children’s Librarians’ Notebook 


How ‘Yo Ske Beasts. By Eric Fitch Daglish. 
Vorrow. $1.50. 

Hou to See Beasts may not be a successtu) 
bookman's Item, for black and white woodcuts 
that illuminate the text may not catch the buy- 
ing eve; but they do the librarian’s and the young 
patron’s of a library. Through woodcuts, an at- 
tractive text, and a classified table of the North 
American beasts, Mr. Daglish pictures the gnaw- 
ers, the borers, the hooted, the fying, and the 
flesh-eating beasts, in a manner that is informa- 
rive and artistic. How to See Beasts is worthy to 
companion his How to See Birds, and How 10 
See Plants. 

——NORA CRIMMINS. 
Jack Axo Marr Or Trt WX. By Kathryne 
VanNoy and Elinor Hedrick. Junior Liter- 

ary Guild and Duffield. $2. 

An honest story of ranch and cowboy life with 
plenty of interest for small boys and without ro- 
mancing. Matt and Jack, aged 8 and 10, spend 
the summer or a Montana ranch, helping to 
herd cows, shear sheep and brand cattle, as well 
as adopting a coyote puppy and making the ac- 
quaintance of porcupines and beavers. Camping 
out all night and eating a breakfast right from 
a campfire bring the summer to a thrilling close. 
The story is designed for little children, 3rd and 
4th grade, but the content might interest older 
ones. The photogr ‘aphs by John ‘I. Orr add in- 
terest and information to the story. 

—Ewmma L. Brock. 


ROUNDABOUT AMERICA. By Anne M. Peck and 
Enid Johnson. Junior Literary Guild and 
Harper. 2 vols. in one. $3.50. 

The authors’ stated purpose in going exploring 
in their native land was to see something of each 
section of the country and a great deal of scen- 
ery. Beginning with W ashington, D. C., they 
traveled by automobile to various distinctive SeC- 
tions of the “old South,” visiting the Carolinas 
and the low country, St. Augustine and the Gulf 
region, New Orleans, scenes along the Missis- 
sippi and the oil and cattle country. In the “great 
Southwest,” they visited Santa Fe, traveled to 
Zuni where they saw the Shalako feast celebrated 
by Navajo and Zuni Indians, studied present day 
Indian life in the pueblos of New Mexico, and 
visited the scenic wonders of Arizona. The seé- 


tion on California begins with the “trail of the 


padres,” from Yuma north along the coastal high- 
way to San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara 
and San Francisco, describing some of the old 
missions. There is a chapter on Los Angeles and 
the mountains, deserts and ranches of southern 
California, and one describing San Francisco, 
Yosemite, the redwood and sequoia forests, and 


Sacramento and its history. Volume one ends 
with a voyage from San Francisco to New York 
by way of the Panama Canal. Volume two be- 
gins with a sight seeing tour of New York Cits 
and a trip to Philadelphia. Boston and historic 
places in New England, New York state and Chi 
cago make up the second section. From Chicago 
the travelers went by train across the prairies ot 
lowa, Nebraska and Wyoming. Cheyenne, Den- 
ver and the Rockies, Salt Lake City and Yellow- 
stone National Park, and the Puget Sound coun 
try were the regions visited in the last section ot 
the volume. Each volume has a map of the jour 
ney, an interesting bibliography and an index, 
and both are illustrated with numerous drawings 
by Miss Peck. Although the journey was so 
rapid and the time spent in each place so short 
that the impressions received by the reader are 
somewhat superficial, the authors have succeeded 
in conveying the distinct flavor of each region 
visited and in making the reader feel how widely 
different in character are the various sections of 
the country. Throughout the book, some of the 
history associated with each place is given to show 
how the present scene developed trom the past, 01 
can be contrasted with the past. he book should 
stimulate young readers to go sight seeing at 
home, to travel if possible, and to read further 
concerning the development of their own country. 
JEssICA KING 





CHILDREN OF THe Sott. By Nora Burglon. 
Doubleday. $2. 

‘VYhough simply told, with a minimum of for- 
eign words requiring explanation, this Story has 
individuality. Vhe struggle of the two children 
to help their widowed mother get ahead is typical 
of the Scandinavian temperament, which can 
prosper on nothing. Children to whom rice pud- 
ding is an unbelievable luxury have a very dif- 
ferent sense of values from their young American 
readers, yet Nicolina and Guldklumpen are live- 
ly and real as children can be. This book is 
worthy to stand beside Lisbeth Longfrock and 


Inger Johanne. 
LerHa M. Davipson. 





Wuen You Grow Up To Votre. By Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Illus. by Manning de V. Lee. 
Houghton. $1.50. 

Clear, directly stated accounts of the func- 
tions of government which would be helpful to 
a child eight to eleven. Each article is brief, 
only a page or two in length, but the structure ts 
carefully built from policeman to president. The 
book is pleasing in appearance and could be used 
to follow the Social Science Readers. 

——IsapEL MCLAUGHLIN, 
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Richard ‘Vooker. Illus. 


$1. 


Dawn Boy. By 
by Harold E. Penn. 

The Cro-Magnon youth, No-Ma, who has 
lost his mother, his sisters and brothers through 
the fury of Go-Bo, the mammoth, seeks a safe 
means of revenging himself. He travels alone 
from his Central European home across the 
mountains to a blossoming land of easy food. 
Dangers, even here, lead No-Ma to invent the 
bow and arrow. He returns to his home land to 
find the country wasted and dry, his people starv- 
ing, and Go-Bo master of the water holes. With 
his new weapon he conquers Go-Bo and leads the 
remnant of his people to the new land. Essen- 
tially true, though somewhat Tarzanish in at- 


mosphere. 


Tut 
Snyder. 


—ISABEL MCLAUGHLIN. 


Puppy Book. By Loring and Ruth Dodd. 
Lothrop. 
These rhymes are not always good and are very 
often merely human in thought, though supposed 
to be written by the puppy. In some of them 
there is really a dog point of view, but many are 
spoiled by human eyes and human ruminations. 
The picture of a puppy's existence would be more 
convincingly drawn, if there were no pretense 
that the puppy himself is wielding the crayon. 
The book has much more for adults than for 


THI 
Si. 


children and is not recommended for librars 
purchases. 
—EmMMA L. Brock. 
THe Castinc AwAy OF Mrs. Lecks ANpD 
Mrs. Avesutine. By Frank R. Stockton. 
Junior Literary Guild and A ppleton-Cen 
tury. $2.50. 


If there be doubters among librarians as to the 
choice of the Junior Literary Guild’s July sélec- 
tion of Frank Stockton’s The Casting Away of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, for the B group 
ot older readers, lend the title, then listen to the 
comments. The serio-humorous story of Stock- 
ton’s is enhanced by George M. Richards’ illus- 
trations. The story of the two New England 
widows who lived through so many humorous 
adventures and who were always figuring, is as 
refreshing in 1933 as it was on its original ap- 
possibly for there is greater 


pearance ; more so, 


need for such diversion. 
——Nora CRIMMINS. 


Peter Duck. By Arthur Ransome. Junior 
y] 


Literary Guild and Lippincott. $2. 
Our old friends, the Swallows and Amazons, 
have stopped sailing English lakes and this time 
embark on a real sea voyage with Uncle Jim, 
better known as Captain Flint, and Peter Duck, 
a hoary old deep water salt. What an incredible, 
six children, two adults 
aboard a trim schooner 
Al- 


hilarious vovage this is 
and a young castawa\ 


bound tor a treasure island in the Caribbean. 


THE LisBrary JouRN«r 


ternate chills and chuckles accompany the reading 
of their mad adventure into southern waters pu: 
sued by an ill-assorted crew in the schooner Vij 
their uncomfortable existence on a crab infested 
island, their fortuitous finding of the treasur 
and escape from the sinister Viper, and their leis 
urely trip home. Peter Duck, being a seagoing 
man, maintains throughout a philosophic aloof 
ness to treasures, but Captain Flint is so engrossed 
in treasure hunting and so oblivious to all dange: 
that timorous, non-seagoing parents might ques 
tion his guardianship of six children. Yet having 
met these children before we know that the 
can cope successfully with all problems, from pre 
paring pemmican to hoisting sail. Swallows and 
Amazons forever! We feel a tiny regret that in 
this third book of Swallows Amazons thx 
children are sometimes eclipsed by the adults, ye 
we can forgive Arthur Ransome anything fo: 
having put into a book one of our secret desires, 
successful trip to treasure island! 

——ELEANOR HERRMAN\ 


CorrEE-Port Face. By Aileen Fisher 
With silhouettes by the author. Junior Lit 
erary Guild and McBride. $1.50. 

There is a real background of a child’s thought: 
in these rhymes of coftee-pot reflections, wagon 
wheels and magic. They are refreshing, irregular 
bits and have the feeling of coming directly from 
a child’s mind without the stiffening and bungling 
of adult transcription. 

“I’m hinges in front 
And I'm hinges in back: 


But I have to be hinges 
Or else I would crack.” 


and 


’ 


THE 


The scissor cut-out illustrations are as simple and 
naive as the rhymes and children will like them 


both. 
——Emmna L. Brock 


THe Story Or Eartu Anp Sky. By Carleton 
and Heluiz Washburne in collaboration with 
Frederick Reed. Junior Literary Guild and 
Century. $3.50. 

A dramatic telling of the romantic storv ot 
the earth, its formation and the development ot 
plant and animal life, thrilling trips to the sun and 
to the nearer planets, which are convincing in spit: 
of their admitted improbability, a less exciting 
recital of star neighbors and constellations, the in 
teresting story of discoveries by astronomers and 
geologists. The book is in story rather than in 
text book form, but is very complete in informa 
tion. It gives, at the same time, an idea of the 
plastic condition in which this information reall 
is, subject to change at any new discovery. ‘Th 
book is somewhat formidable in size and would 
be more enticing if divided into two columns. 1) 
lustrated with drawings by Margery Stocking and 
photographs. 


EmMaA L. Brock 
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Heroes AND Hazarps. By Margaret Norris. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Miss Norris has interviewed derrick-men, riv- 
eters, deep-sea divers, life savers, harbor pilots, 
firemen and others ‘who make our modern world 
safe by their courage,” and has retold for us 
their stories of heroism and sheer grit. The 
book is interesting yet informative, popular in 
style yet detailed enough to be satisfying to the 
exacting young reader of the sixth grade and 
above. More up-to-date than the familiar and 
much used With the Men Who Do Things, this 
new volume can well take the place of the older 


book. 


——CLaire NOLTE. 


PoLLWiGGLe’s Procress. Pictures and story by 
Wilfred S. Bronson. Maemillan. $2. 

Pollwiggle was to become a bullfrog so_ his 
growth was slow and covered a period of two 
years. But there is not a dull moment in the 
progress as it is pictured here, and the little polli- 
wog’s experiences bring the reader many inter- 
esting and accurate facts about plant and animal 
life in a small pond. ‘Told and illustrated in 
the same humorous style that the author has used 


in his other books. 
—Loulist HETHERINGTON. 


THESE Unirep States ANp How THey Came 
To Be. By Gertrude Hartman. Macmil- 
lan. $5. 

Here is an expensive but indispensable book, 
accurate, complete and unbiased. Its illustrations, 
taken from various old prints and records, re- 
present a great deal of research, but the author 
has not grown musty W hile searching. Her di- 
rect, lucid, and charming style is suitable for 
quite young children. Facts are presented in 
such a way as to illuminate each other. Reasons 
tor things are given. There is more emphasis 
on periods of peace than on the wars, and the 
tinal chapters show plainly that we, as a na- 
tion, have just begun. 

——LetHa M. Davipson. 


Tue Wuiter Sparrow. By Padraic Colum. 1)- 
lustrated by Lynd Ward. Macmillan. $2. 
Padraic Colum has given us more of his de- 
lightful fantasy in this amusing story of a lit- 
tle white sparrow who senses what a mistake it is 
to be the only white sparrow among so many gray 
ones and who realizes at the same time the chat- 
tering weaknesses of his too numerous family. 
There is amusement for grown-ups and enter 
tainment for children in the adventures of Jimmy 
with penguins and pelicans and crocodiles. The 
pictures by Lynd Ward are charming, though 
they lack the definiteness and concreteness which 
children most enjoy. 


——EmmMa L. Brock. 
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Sunny Hitt. By Bjornstierne Bjornsen. Max 
millan. $1.75. 

The tender and beautiful love story of a boy 
and girl whose love finally brought them to 
gether in spite of tamily opposition and emotion 
al conflict. Slowly and surely, with no waste 
effort, the story moves to its end. Older girls 
reaching out for romance will find it deeply sat 
isfying. Like Happy Boy it will serve as an 
introduction to the riches of Scandinavian liter 
ature, (Green and Blue Library.) 

“Ciara FE. Breep 


Sons Or THe Vortsuncs. By Dorothy Hos 
ford. Macmillan. $2. 

A retelling in lyrical prose of the first two 
books of William Morris’ long poem, Sigurd the 
Volsung. All the beauty of metaphor and lan 
yguage in the original has been retained, the dram 
atic quality of the story intensified, and the ap 
peal of the tale broadened to include many read 
ers who are immune to poetry in large doses. 
The makeup of the book and the line drawings 
by Frank Dobias are in keeping with the story. 

——CLara EF. Breen 
Fuue Steam Aneav! By Henry B. Lent. Pt 
tures by Earle Winslow. Maemillan. $2. 

Six days on an ocean liner with all the things 
one sees and all the things one does and many 
things that the ordinary passenger does not see 
or realize, all of which are fascinating for boys 
who lke ships. ‘There are live pilots and elec- 
trical steersmen, ice cream factories and radios, 
passing ships, storms and fogs. It is not at all 
a book only for bovs who have traveled on liners, 
but for the much larger mass of boys as well 
and for the more adventuring girls who will 
find thrills in many of its pages. A certain dry 
ness of style, the result of trying to write sim 
ply, may annoy the adult reader, but the inter 
est of the subject matter will probably overcome 
this with children. ‘he illustrations by Earle 
Winslow are at the same time dramatic and ac 
curate in detail and are a tine contribution to 


the book. 
-EmMA L.. Brock 
THe Lion AND THe Ox. — Illustrations by 
Viadimir Lebedev. Alaemillan. $1.25. 

An old Arabian folk tale of the ox and the 
lion, who are friends until the slandering jackal 
makes them mortal enemies. After the lion kills 
the ox in a fight, he realizes that the jackal has 
deceived him and he measures out punishment 


to the jackal at once. The vigorous illustrations 
by the famous Russian artist are appropriate to 
the clear and forceful English of the text. The 


story is enjoyable for younger children as well 
as for those from nine to twelve, who can read 


it for themselves. 
—Marie L. Koeker 
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Illus. 


$2.50. 


Younc Larayetre. By Jeanette Eaton. 
by David Hendrickson. Houghton. 
Reflections from the glamorous figure of the 
generous, high-spirited Marquis light up the dark 
background of America and France in this un- 
derstanding study. His adolescent reactions, gen- 
erous, serious and impetuous nature heighten the 
dramatic interest and serve to endear him to boys. 
The tender and happy friendship existing be- 
tween the adored Washington and young Lafa- 
vette is inspiring and suggestive of the true back- 


ground for friendship which exists between 
France and the United States. Luckily the re- 


lationship is not sentimentalized here. Perhaps 
the movement is not as swift, nor the material so 
thoroughly in accord with Miss Eaton’s interests 
as in The Daughter of the Seine and The Flame, 
but it is thoroughly worth while biography. It 
is, too, distinctive in appearance and satisfactory 
in make-up. 

——Isaper MecLAuGHLIN. 


IIRECRACKER LAND. By Florence Ayscough. 
Houghton. $3. 

Sketches of China by one who is as much an 
authority as anyone can be in a lifetime about an 
ave-old civilization. Mrs. Ayscough draws with 
a skilled pen her pictures of Chinese lite. If she 
leaves untouched the political and economic as- 
pects of China and concerns herself only with the 
artistic, she is wise, for the whole of China can- 
not be poured into one book. Much of her mat- 
erial has already appeared in her two earlier 
books, 4 Chinese Mirror and Autobiography of 
a Ghinese Dog, but is here arranged in more read- 
able form for young people. Even in its present 
form, however, the material is complex and be- 
longs to the high school and college student rath- 
er than to the junior high school. It is a pity 
that the book is labelled so definitely “for young- 
er readers,” a phrase which is misleading and 
may alienate adult readers. Mrs. Ayscough’s 
admiration for Tu Fu is reflected in the many 
bits from his poems that are scattered through 
the book. Librarians will be interested in the 
tribute she pays to Amy Lowell, whose collabo- 
rator she was in Fir Flower Tablets. 

Ciara E. Bree. 
A Patriot Lap Or OLp Maine. By Russell 
Gordon Carter. Penn. $1.50. 

This is the ninth of a series of “Patriot Lad” 
books by the author. The story takes place on the 
schooner “Ida D” off the coast of Maine in 
Casco bay, in the year 1775. Alan Douglas, the 
hero, a young boy of the neighborhood is remark- 
ably successful in a number of exciting adven- 
tures. As one of a series of Revolutionary stories 
it is too cheaply written to be of much value in 
making history live for young boys. Not recom- 
mended for public library purchase. 

——ALICE E. Brown. 








THE Liprary Jours 


By Louise A; 
Elizabeth ‘Ty 


[wo Cuitpren Or Tyre. 
drews Kent. Illus. by 
Wolcott. Houghton. $2. 

The usual faults of writers of children’s ) 
torical fiction have been well avoided in ¢! 
entertaining story. It does not presuppose 
much background; neither does it cram the stor 
with facts, though much accurate information 

The children, David and Esther, are nv: 

speaking an archaic hodge-podge 

Biblical language, but neither do they break int: 

unnecessary Americanisms. “The characters liv: 

the plot sparkles, and the reader is left with 

better understanding of the friendship betwee: 

King Solomon and King Hiram, and of the 

interdependence of one country and another even 


given. 
wooden, 


in those ancient days. 
LETHA M. Davinso~ 





Tue Macic Warkinc-Stick. By John Buchan 
Illus. by Arthur Becher. Houghton. $2. 
Adventure, magic and mystery make this tale 
of a little boy and a walking-stick thrilling enough 
for an exacting reader. The stick is magi 
‘Twirl it and you are wherever you wish to be, in 
the Ivory Valley, on the Solomon Islands, in 
the palace of a Balkan prince. Twirl it at a mo 
ment of great danger and wish yourself safe at 
home and there you are. ‘The adventures are 
well written and told with breathless interest. 
The descriptions of faraway places are vivid 
And when the stick vanishes along with Mr. 
Jukes who inadvertently twirls it, the reade: 
feels as real a personal loss as does Bill whose 
stick It was. 
EmMa L. Brock 





THe Gosuins Or Hauseck. By Alberta Ban 
croft. Illustrated by Harold Sichel. 
Literary Guild and McBride. $1.50. 

This is a reprint, unchanged in form, of the 
book as it was published in 1925, this time with 
the stamp of approval of the Junior Literary 

Guild. 


J wna? 


——Emma L. Brock 


Hatt Cortumpta. By Marie A. Lawson. 


Doubleday. $5. 

A connected story of 
earliest white visitor to the present day, in which 
the author has tried to show: the real American 
spirit of liberty and democracy which has been 
the ideal from the beginning. The treatment of 
each period of history is necessarily brief yet the 
significance of each historical incident to the 
whole is clearly related. ‘The many illustrations 
add much to the book. A good introductory 
history for children in which dates are incidental 
to romance and adventure. Colored illustra 
tions, attractive format and good print. 

HELEN NFIGHBORS 


our country from its 
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Transparent Specially Processed Durable 


pANSPa 


RANSPARENT & © 
SILK CHIFFON 
For Repairing and Preserving 
Books, Manuscripts, Records 


Gossamer light yet of remarkable strength and durabil 
ity. So sheer and transparent that the finest print is clearly 


legible through it. 40 inches wide — 50c. per yard — will 
fll your requirements from one yard up. Send for sample. 
TRANSPARO COMPANY 
112 Mayflower Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Bibliographia Series 


edited by Michael Sadleir 


Authoritative volumes on book history and 
book structure. Additional volumes from time 
to time. Editions limited to 500 copies. 8vo. 


cloth, boards, uncut fore-edge. 


POINTS IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY POETRY 
yD. A, WIM ams nnscnssscsnnssesssesssceescencevansrun $5.60 


BINDING VARIANTS by John Carter... $5.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WAVERLEY NOVELS by 
Greville Worthington .........cccccccecsceceeeceseees $5.00 





Librarians know that books are not 
bound for today and tomorrow 
they must withstand the rigours of 


hard usage for years to come. 


We will be happy to have you visit 
our bindery at any time so that you 
may see how this demanded durabil- 
ity, plus attractiveness in design and 
workmanship is achieved through 


Rademaekers Standard Bindings. 


RADEMAEKERS 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Office: 
27 William Street 
New York City 

















BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM BECKFORD by 


Guy Chapman (To close edition) ............ $1.75 
CANCELS by R. W. Chapman (To close edi- 


NP - Sctaicicachceuicbbisbuaiccichisinidnaaseiclessdsihacaoneckip puck ta ubacnioute $1 i be 


R. R. BOWKER CO., New York 














DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 
213 East 144th St., New York City 


WE KNOW HOW --. For over thirty 
years we have been doing one thing - 
re-binding library books. In the ex- 











THE MODERN LIBRARIAN 


A Quarterly Journal of Library Science 


Covers every phase of school, college and public li- 
brary work and has a circulation throughout India, 
Great Britain and the United States of America. 
Editor-in-Chief :—Dr. F. Mowbray Velte, M.A., Ph.D. 


(Princeton) 


BOOK REVIEWS ON ALL SUBJECTS 
Highly praised a Librorions in the U.S.A., Great 
ritain and India. 


Subscription price.—$2.50 or 12s. 6d. a Year. 
Vol. 4 begins October, 1933. 


Office: —1, CUST ROAD, LAHORE, INDIA 








perienced hands of our craftsmen you 
can feel sure that any book receives a 
strong, beautiful, appropriate, binding. 





Don’t forget, the best costs no more. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDING. 





SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Huge Stock of Good Second 
Hand Books 


Lists and Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


66 Firth AvENUE New Yor« Ciry 




















LIBRARIANS 
Let us help you with your staff problems. We 
may have just the person you need! We have a 
large enrollment of well trained Librarians, quali- 
fled for all branches of library work and all 
types of positions. We save you time and labor. 
Service free to employers 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN, 

















MARTINUS NIJHOFF 
THE HAGUE. (Holland) 


Large stock of new and second-hand books in all 
classes of science and art. Complete sets of periodi- 
cals and learned societies. Very careful European 
and South American periodical — and book service. 
Systematical catalogues free. 











Please mention THE LipRARY JoURNA! 


iN answering advertisements 
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B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LTD. 


NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
28-30, LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Established 1864 Cables: Stebrovens London 
PLEASE NOTE THAT OUR 


MR. RALPH A. BROWN will be in attendance at the A.L.A. Conference at Chicago from 
October 16th to 2!st and will be pleased to discuss the question of the Importation of ENG- 
LISH BOOKS and other matters relating to Library Service with Librarians and others interested 


All communications to care of 
Messrs. TICE G&G LYNCH, Inc., 21, Pearl Street, New York City 

















LONG WEAR | 
LITTLE REPAIR 


“HUNTTING BOUND” IN BUCKRAM 





THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. | Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














| CURRENT AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS, | 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


THE EUROPEAN LIBRARY AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr., Germany 





TCONTINUATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS | 








BIBLIOGRAPHERS’ GLOSSARY OF 
FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES 
{n Alphabet of Terms in Bibliographical and Booktrade Use 
Compiled from Twenty Languages 
By 
BARBARA COWLES 
Price $2.00 


RK. R. BOWKER CO. 62 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 














Please mention Te Liprary JOURNAL if answering advertisements 














T TROVE N 


The TRANSPAREN COVER is a low-priced but strong 
oes Tue NATIONAL © ¥ and serviceable cover affording full protection to maga- 


— fa) GEOGRAPHIC... tm zines ager cis from the Library or placed on the read- 
| MAGAZINE h ing room tables. 














“ 
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io Its sides are of clear cellulose material making the 


entire front and back of the magazine visible, the edges 
are bound in imitation leather, the four corners reen- 
forced with metal tips. 





PRICES 
For magazines 10” x 17", 40c; 11° x 8%, 45¢; 12% x 9%, 50c; 
13” x 10”, 60ce7 14 x 11", 70¢; 16 x 12”, 80¢ 


Postage additional, Sold in lots of not less than three. 


With your initial order we will include free a 4 inch steel needle 
and a spool of strong binding thread. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


Do you read the Library Review? This is a bookish library 
magazine circulating in upwards of forty countries of the 
world. It is in ae elass by itself bridging literature and 

librarianship. 


Contributors to the Library Review include the leading 
librarians and writers of many countries: its reading serves to 


correct professional insularity. 


Two dollars post free to all parts of the world. 


Subscriptions for 1934 are now being taken. 





LIBRARY REVIEW 
54, MAIN STREET COATBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 

















TO GUIDE THEM) 
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The BOOKSHELF can help you help the 


Last fa)) we sent you a sample copy of 
THE BOOKSHELF FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


If you wish another now we wil) be 


pleased to send it. 
Your library should distribute copies 


to every parent, teacher, Boy Scout 


executive, Girl Scout leader, ete, in 
your community. The 1933 edition 


reaches you before Book Week. Your 
distribution during that week and 


prior to the Holidays makes prestige 


and friends for you. This catalog 
should be kept on hand for year-round 
distribution and its value to your 
patrons who seek advice in hook selec- 
tion for home ownership should be 
emphasized. Ask your bookseller, your 
Boy Scout executive, your Woman’s 
Clubs leaders, your teachers, etc., to 


share in its distribution. Let’s all pull 
together. 





Single copy 10 cents; 50 copies $3; 100 copies $5; 250 copies $11 





R.R. BOWKER CO. © 62 West 45th Street © New York 











